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id Cisembnt deserved better 
♦u—better than the treatment 
jNd during his lifetime and. 
un that accorded to him after - 
K Bven biographers sym- 
to Casement have been 
tested b the authenticity 
pl«te djarles than lit his' 
bifevements or, whan they 
Hjdteie, have presented him 
y*ped, Impractical figure— 
‘:.perhaps, but futile. At 
. Briari lnglU has given 
due. .This splendid 
“* ^a. story of a troubled 
■JJ •ivmounted his troubles 
greatness—great as a 
®o«ter and greater still as 
raised high the flag 
v<edom and unity., ' • 

^.^ring> great advantages 
ut Like Casement, he was 
op . a Protestant and- a 
e..* I ^ A® British Crown. • 
he came • to put 
it ana to mean by Ireland 
island, ; He uhderstands i 
*oJ!°j£ re I Io °? biographer: 
Mr lnglls, Casement - 
Uffi’; Hi':' has seen 
diaries' ' ahd,1 
fiwing'them as genu* 
their unbtp'orfiiqce 1 
w, Casement bereer. : 
ottlplal: aerji'ecy will 
1 barn that, whljd the 
" ‘labia -to schol-.t 
. files'on Case-;' 
M»>i ..^' IPp yeira- ! 
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of Red Rubber, Casement, ^Ing, 
the man on the.spot,' was: sent to 
investigate. Casement dlscoyeitd, to. 
hts : . own surprise,' his, hatred .ph. 
human • brutality 1 and ! opflteWwj;.. 

Casenient was ' * 
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tbn* ;wWt : lts ; 

that made the 'aampaigh 1 pqsatMe.. 

Uv lnglls tells* the > Congo , stdiy 

verv much from Casements side. 
The work of Leopold ln the Congo 

has been #ur|ie d in gudh greater 
detail by Belgian ; srbolars, some- 
tinids to the' point of. apoiagy o 
even justification, 
content ttf echo the words of C«m 
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Rhodes, no mean. jtt^e,Who. s^d; 

after meeting Leopold u { Satan T 

I toll you thnt'Jiian i| Satnn 4 At 
Leopold's orders .thousands - Of 
natives were brtured or m^tecred. 
VSit arfins of;, the cotlntryi .were 
depopulated. FbW wor?e; primes 
wfire witnessed' in modern; history- 
Tt U Htie Iturt tN Belgium 
acquired some grandiose buildings 
from her share of the profits. 

- unlike Moreli iCasebent was not 

a aobd orga'nlzBr. nOr was he Ut. this 
rime a gopd .spelUcer. H4 ^e«ed' 
mni*e on Fhe Foreign Office ■ tfiem on 


public opinion. Hero lid was dfaop- 
pointed; In earlier day& Britlih ;£or-. 
olgii- secrotorlos and the Foreign 
Office Hod - beep' tliemsolybs cham¬ 
pions of hduian freedom. Faltbeo 
ston. for instance, wirore'mori3 ! diS: 
patdies on ■' the fight against the 
slave trade than on any 1 other sub¬ 
ject and declared ;that ; Ii? would 
leave public life' IF Parlbmeht cut 
off the money for the aOti-slayery 
pMrbls. 

Tn the Twbntbth century tlie; For¬ 
eign Office went sour. In its-eyes 
Casement was-a itUlsance, a’ consul 
who had' exceeded , bis functions. 
The British Ambassador to Brussels 
wrote - off tlio,.. hummiitbrlans; ns 
hieing 1 " always prone to gebtirrlehtal* 
isor about -Slavery 'and ether local 


cuslnius to which the native popula¬ 
tions were attachedCaseinent’s 
report was emusr it luted and for a 
time withheld from publication. 
Lord Lansdowue, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, acquiesced. Better tilings 
might hove bcott expected from Sir 
Edward Grey, his Liberal successor, 
particularly since Lie bier descrihed 
the Congo campaign as the greatest 
since Gladstone's against the Bul¬ 
garian atrocities. But, as Mr lnglls 
pointv out. Grey iu Ills memoirs 
devoted only a few sentences to this 
campaign and many chapters to his 
devious diplomacy. Fitzinaurica, 
Grey's Under-Secretary, remarked: 

** It is not our interest to be liaviug 
a -row with Belgium also, if perch¬ 
ance we are having a row with 
Germany.” 

Casement did not have Morel's 
persistence. Also he needed new 
employment tn his career In order • 
to keep going financially. It was 
the Congo that first turned. Case¬ 
ment against tho British Govern¬ 
ment end made him distrust British 
' policy. In a sense the Congo also 
-led Casement to the cause of Irish 
•'Independence. He returned to Ire¬ 
land while- waiting for a fresh 
appointment and there realized char - 
the Irish people were in much the 
same situation as the natives of the 
Congo—ruled for good or IU by 
others,' not allowed to rule them¬ 
selves. Casement changed almost 
overnight from a loynl British sub¬ 
ject into a potential rebel. This was 
more striking than it may seem in 
the light of later events. We know 
that Ireland was to become a re¬ 
public. In the first decade of the 
present century this view was held 
only by a few Fenians in tho 
obscure Irish Republican Brother 
hood. The Home Rulers who domi¬ 
nated Irish politics regarded them¬ 
selves as British. Their aim was 
autonomy, oot independence. Case¬ 
ment was the first prominent figure 
.who transformed the dreams of the 
ISB into a practical creed. 

Casement' said at the end of his 
life: u The best thing was the 
■Congo.” He. himself contributed 
little to the flritd victory, when 
Leopold It was ; discredited and 
forced to transfer the Congo to 
Belgium. E. D. Morel received and 
deserved the principal credit for 
this. Mr lnglls might have added 
time the .pursuit of Red Rubber, 
with alVits horrors, became unnec¬ 
essary once . plantation- rubber 
proved practicable and more profit¬ 
able. ' ■; 

Casement, However, hold a, further' 
encounter with ’ tlio bvll ; he had 
exposed in thfe Congo. .This time tlio. 
-scandal was^on 1 thfe Eutqm'ayo in 
, South; America.'Qbce huiro Case 
' merit was tlie man oh tho spot, Once 
more l^e investigated qhd produced 
.it da tint lug report. The'response of 
;.British : opinion wris less eikiphatb. 
The; same oort of campaign cannot 
,be conducted twice, nihch ns the 
Arntoniaq massacres of, the 1890s 
fqiled to provoke the stir that the 
Bulgarian .atrocities had done twenty 
■years earlier. R./D, Moreli was how 
“denouncing GreyV fqrelgd policies 
The British arid American govern- 
menu, though eddorsiug casement!* 
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reports, were only concerned to 
hush up the scandal. Casement liim- 
self left Son lIi America and the 
British consular .service. 

«, TI ! £ I IS* years before the First 
World War were decisive for Case¬ 
ment s historical fame and for his 
own fate. Though knigliLcd in 1911, 
fte n h . a P ceased to regard iiimself ns 
o British subject and had become an 
unequivocal Irish nationalist. He 
learnt to speak on the public plat- 
™ rm - He counted as a political 
figure. Casement took up the almost 
unnoticed movement of Sinn Fan 
and transformed it into a practical 
cause. Ireland, he preached, should 
not seek concessions from Great 
Britain. She should declare her 
Independence and act on it. Like 
Arthur Griffith, he pointed to the 
example of Hungary, with the 
curious personal link that his own 
lather had saved Kossuth when 
threatened with extradition from 


Ulster provided a more practical 
analogy. If Ulster were permitted ro 
buy arms in Germany and to seek 
German support, as Clio Unionists 
did, rrelnnd was entitled to do the 
same. As an independent country, 
[refund should follow an independ¬ 
ent policy. British maritime suprem¬ 
acy was no concern of hers, and the 
British must learn to live with a 
neutral Ireland. Casement's policy 
had its loreriinners in the ,r Wild 
Geese ’’ and later the Irish repubii. 
cans who had sought French aid for 
Ireland s liberation. 

By submarine to 
Ireland 


Casement added a further point, 
not made by any other Irish loader. 

j ““dependence, he believed, 
should bo won in cooperation with 
Ulster, not agamst hor. He even 
held that Ulster should lend the 
movement as she had done in pre- 

£ K «“ atUries - V ,ster,s cta ' m not 

i™hfJi porfltefI , in a Home Rule 
rJSif A Wa A exact, y ‘he same as 
Ireland s claim not to be incoruo- 
rated in the United Kingdom. Case- 
ment often declared that ho and 
Carson were fighting for the same 
cause and should appear on the 
f?®!® Pfctform. It was English noli- 
tidans, such as F E. Smith, exploit- 
ing Irelands difficulties for their 

advanta B<?, whom he 
wanted to keep out. 


All the some, he made a disas¬ 
trous error. He thought that the 
Germans would take up the Irish 
cause for idealistic reasons, just as 
Masaryk counted on tile support of 
British idealists for the liberation of 

Li.- There were enough 

British idealists to make Masaryk’s 
line respectable and not a mere act 
of treason. There were no such 
idenil&ts in Germany. When war 
broke out. Casement went to Ger- 
many and tried to recruit an Irish 
legion. The Germans, who preferred 
the British Empire to a free Ire¬ 
land, regarded him as a nuisance. 
Cosement heenme disillusioned, em- 


—. *r *« a uerman 

mibmarme in order to'give warning 
that there would be no German aid 
and that, without It, a rising could 
not succeed. 

This was the supreme irony of 


I Cascinem's curecr. He whs arrested 
and condemned to death for seeking 
to provoke rebellion when in fact 
he hnd come in order io ensure 
i hat the rising did not lake 
place. Casement's trial makes sorry 
rending. He, an Irishman, was 
tried by un English Lord Chief 
Justice and an English jury. IIow, 

■ -c a ,d the jury, would they like 
it if they had arrenipted a rising in 
England and had then been shipped 
off to Dublin for trini ? 

Casement wished (o conduct his 
own case and simply to deny the 
authority over him of an English 
court. Ele was overruled. His coun¬ 
sel, berjennt Sullivan, fought the 
case on a technicality, bused on a 
statute of Edward Ill’s reign. Nutur- 
any he lost. At one moment Sulli- 
van ventured to hint that Casement 
had only done what F. E. Smith, the 
prosecuting Attorney-General, had 
done before him. When pulled up 
by Rending the Lord Chief Jus- 

StaCSSuiu, to ke Ki SS a .fj 

withdrew from the case. 

Casement was allowed to speak 
only after the jury had found him 
guilty. Mr Ingiis does the great 
service _ of printing Casement’s 
speech in full. It merits Wilfrid 
Blunt s verdict: «the finest docu¬ 
ment in patriotic literature, finer 
than anything in Plutarch or else¬ 
where in Pagan literature ”, It 
moved Blunt to " anger and delight 
that anything so perfect should . 
have come from the mouth of a 
man of our time condemned to 
death ’. Years later, Nehru des¬ 
cribed the profound Impression that 
the extraordinarily moving and i 
eloquent statement made on him : .j 


I " Tt seemed to point nut exactly how 
! a subject nation should feel.” 

1 Casement was condemned to 
, dpatn. There was ait outcry in the 
; S ' ates \ e though President 

Wilson, himself of Ulster stock, 

, passed by on the other side. It 
seemed that the trial would win 
; neutral sympathies for Casement 
instead of discrediting him. Now 
was the tune to produce the " black 
diaries’ —private jottings of pre¬ 
vious years which showed beyond 
reasonable doubt that Cusement was 
a practising homosexual. The idea 

nf Case,ntinl by meana 

nf the diaries seems to have origin- 
ated with Eriticy Blackwell, legal 
adviser to the Home Office. It was 
taken up by many others. Herbert 
Samuel, then Home Secretary, 
wrote: Had Casement not been a 
man of atrocious moral cliaracter 
tne situation would have been even 
more difficult." Asquith asked Page, 
the Amcncan ambassador, whether 
lie had heard about the diary. Page 
replied that be had seen it and had 
been given photographed copies of 
some of it. Asquith said : “Excel- 
lent, and you need not be particular 
about keeping u to yourself.” 

The new importance 
of Sinn Fein 

What was the relevance of the 
diaries even if they were genuine ? 
None. No one had ever suspected 
casement of homosexuality, and it 
never affected his policy or public 
conduct. For that matter, there 
were two practising homosexuals in 
the Cabinet which determined to 
■blacken Casement. One of them , 
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when Prima 
some story hasno fi- 
iUiutrating the SeS 
that an imped*jtt 

resort to when cornff 
Casement’s death hil- 

significance. It creatU 
of Sinn FriT* 
Risii^ had been ernfaw 
members of the irr * 
Fe n. Thanks to (&J 
Fdn got the cnfitS 
independence of JreJui 
when Casement hu 
represented a second cm 
in hislast speech: ^ 

We aimed at winab* 1 
Volunteers to the 
United Ireland. We tW 
ing all Irishmen la 
national bond of r 
on mutual self-respect 
was a natural one ai 
ourselves, not bird u 
If external farces d 
would but leave is 
were sure that Niurt 
us together. 

Here is Casement's atom 
present day. There b 
problem beyoud wlntfoi 
lera that has racked * 
centuries Is the Brithk. 
Ireland. That problem di 
only by British wlihdiml 
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Stamped with the Star of David 


EVA, MARCHIONESS OF READING i 

For the Record 

34Qpp, Hut(jh|nsop, £3.50. 

'‘Eva,’ whatever yoii do, never 
marry a Jaw and never go sluin- 
nung'Y^aid the Powager .Marchio¬ 
ness of .Reading's maternal grand¬ 
mother: to the grand-daughter who 
was Anglo-Jcwlsh by birth, Chrlstiab 
by’ upbringing. Violet Mond was to 
ba disobedient: on both counts. 
Daughter of Alfred Mond, latbr to be 
the first Lord Malchett, jho married 
Gerald Isaacs, son of the first Lord 
Reading, and gave of' herself un¬ 
stinting in work for chi id rail's wei- 
i ^ with a babies* hostel 

in Paddington, which was as near a 
slum as made no difference. More. 
? e n 8 ? 0 ^* 18 *y™Potby with the Jews 
in Palesrine culminated in her mak¬ 
ing a profession of faith as a Jewess in 

John Locke's 
Political, 

; Philosophy 

Eight Studied 1 : 

J.W. Gough 

Much has been written about 
Ujtkc aJitb and thought since toco'. 
New fftcu about him and bis work 
•have been discovered, and fresh 

__'i_ t • 


J933, when the coming to power of 
PJ ade her feel that " the Star 
of David was stamped on my inner 
-^^Pwn tq.hu sister, 

Honrv, Second Lotii 
Mclchett,. had taken the same 
decision at the same time. .Both felt 

It 8S R llflmornmlnn __ . * * 


-X.m' V weir-,tamer Who. 

while, according to Lady Redding,' he 

t P **.}®». had. a, splendid 


■ nnen » AlJ L J r"' tne 

SiiwiSteg" 11 

supporter of Zionism unfil after tha 
Bgfour Declaration of November 
1917, when it seems, to have been his 

USES M ith Weizmann 

in.V 0uche ° fe m off * Upce enrolled 
in the cause he gave lavish^ of his 

the First 
Rockingham 
Administration 
1765-1766 

- P> Laiiaford 


HWVU1BH 9U^not aMDUDRCg tllft 

yfcw|expr^sed ih the Stfet edidoni of 
“Shook, of which a isulxitanrirt ; ; i, 
pompn has been, rewritten. Second " 
edition^ , ■/; 

The Civil 
Lawyers in 
England' 
1603-1641 

A Polltlpsf Study , 

Brian P. ^evjack . >r 

Tlie author’s purpose is to fxplaih ' 
the reniiirWbly strong; conrikrenk 1 V 
support the:civil lawyctSgnrc tq tho > . 
first two Stuart kings. He studies the 
civil lawyers as officials in rhe King’s 
government, victims of adverse 
professional circumstances, political, 
theorists, critics of the common law, 
and defenders of the English ' 

Church. 5 tables £$ 


Though h osted barely a yc^r the.,. 
fim Rockingham adnunistntion has 
■ ‘ Mo imnurnsc influence on the 
. ■ tradifional interpretariorwof die 

.. WhJgtfsJi cried and other matters,' >' 
fl acjaifcrfrca&se^mehtof:which has :■ 

vSS«KSS43& ■; 

Experiences 

, An inguiry intosonfii ; ■ 

. Ahlbl^Oitleh '■ 

il.Mi Hlntoh i - 

'• 'How rto one’s experiences givorire. ;.. ( 


coficeplion oftxtjerieSide.Tho ■ { 

author here examines this 1 
conception afresh and argues; for 
'tonau which a to both origiitai add i £ 
illuminating, that it is mistaken, 

&• 75 Clarendon'LibraryqfLegie 1 

and Philosophy f . .«■< ■ v m ;■ 


time and his wisdom as well as of hla 
Readin fi. Justifiably 
*• ?. l 'Sgestion that the 
ffilto y facing. the“WaUinH Wall in 
42 r vT e ™ ■ P e . ttansterred , to ,the 
Jews in exchange fdr tdTrltory e&- 

SSBlMta- act , e P te , d . much later 
fSSShi- 1 ^ 0 ^ w ( h the massacres 
foUowlng the Wailing Wall riots of 
1929, inig ht have been avoided.. The 
a ' [Wide view of the 
negotiations with, .the new Labour 
Government in which her father‘and 
We^ma^i were involved, and pub- 

..Weimnann which, in. its detailing.:of 
fh2 £o? Ct i? a proposals,for hatidiing 
wiiich he had 
t0 MacDonald, is 

impressive evidence of, the writer’s 
qualifications. Eor-tfia; task he hnd 
X dar 3jj a ; SHeihorself is chapit- 
thlt & MacDonald. r . believing 
tnat ne had some sympathy with the 
Jewish cause and that, with better 
h ®, would have avoided 
some of die blunders In,his policy on 

The Middle 
Ages in French 
Literature 
1851-1906 

^ n J n0 B.Dakyns 

Thfr book survey* thc.changing . 

- J™g of i^MiadJc A gee jn French 

Utertturelnthesccortdliaifoftbe ■ 

theme, new light if shed onthe . • ' 

lormc^, and some Interest extracted i* H 
fromthelatter; £6 Otfbrd . Vv , 
•. mdernUmafp and Literature ’■ v 
Monographs 

friterpational ; 

-Ordef;, ( ;iv../ : . •'/ , 

- liorioudof ) O . • . • • i 

y ; 

' li GwfireyGoodwin, F. S ' • 

: NortMgejttd the late Martin.: 

-Wight, among others, examine • 

..wfcr.Hwiiliww*- 43.50 ,^,, 


Palestine, but that, in the eyent, he 
remained a prisoner of the Colonial 
S"T e , of Lord Pass fie Id the 


ately. after, the clots was more im- 
Sh- 881 /? n ha constitution, thail the 
vOmipi^iqii which lyent.aiit in 

TMr respective reactions to die 

cause nr hn U ... .1.. 


au ffh. ter .und ■ daughter-in-law 
desciibes. Lord Redding, austere, 
rjf®7 ed i entirely English, clearly 
^ and , T " el *m an " a little embarrna- 
Palestine Jews altogether 
«cessive:fin passing, his son bred 
n,an 110 wrote dis- 
PifSSHk. 0f Verona on the grounds 
•Jhat. die tomb of Juliet was an 
-?? d battered sarcophagus, 
filled with the visiting cards or 

PrfESw "* • W 1 . lnsisten t tourists ” 
a shock for which Sap Zeno and the 


Piazza del Signori end del 
Cangrande evidently twj 
pensate). But in cmuftH 
up to OB counted; kan 
two-Wati delegafiojf, ,"*i 
see Passfield uid bn in 
junior in the legal te mw W 
sented. the Jewish 
hearings. of- the Carom 
Alfred Mond had a 
with Palestine Jews as W 
ipann. The ipore r«¥fg 
when Ills dauHhterJMgaW 
pqny her husband MWi 
,sh&.was needed 
between his very.rg^PpJ 
the exuberance and, 
the Jews in Palestine jJJ 
have Aid; ,r Remmnb^gJ 

S ou: do not be flWWy 
oes hot feel as ysUhPy 

postage: 


Handbook of the The Anxiety^ 
Birds pf India Influence, 
end Rekistan : , 

V'.oalim AH and . ■■j.ltherehaa 

. S.iDilldn,Ripley j, 

; • j^uHlnac (Babbl^^MuKicapidac ^ 
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t FISHER 1 
Hicleod 

t. Andrd Deutsch. £3.95. 

IfflOStAS 1 

Srtchey 

l Methuen. £4.50._ 

vleod died within a month of 
Z appointed Chancellor of 
Squer by Edward Heath in 
at the age of fifty-six. John 
Ked in July 1963, aged 

u, within fifteen mouths of 
Sal election in which Labour 
nsroed to power. Although 
ica physically deteriorating, 
fed at p point of climax when 
laities for the richest fulfil- 
d (heir political careers were 
(upiKad Macleod lived; there 
in doubt that he would have 
lecond In the Conservative 
d only to the Prime Minister, 
truhev lived, as Harold Wilson 
im witness, ne would have sat 
1 Labour Cabinet as Common- 
1 Swetary and would have 
ae of only four members of 
ibid experience of running a 
farrotnent department. 

un and as politicians they 
pies apart. Macleod some- 
■ied to quote approvingly to 
isdi a dictum of Harold Mac- 
, as Prime Minister, that 
1 politicians assort into two 
ijes: Cavaliers and Round- 
So far as that historic divi- 
«; be reckoned valid, Macleod 
Ciralier and Strachey a Round- 
As Cavalier, Macleod almost 
ttally believed that life was 
xrepted aud enjoyed with all 
as and opportunities: as 
lad. Strachey persistently re¬ 
in forms of authoritarianism 
a tbe head rebuked the heart 
mynard joys and pains. A 
wwl difference between 
w that Macleod saw politics 
w* of giving the good things 
!*® e people, while Strachey 
as b means of resolving 
'gemlcbnflicts, which sys- 
g? led him to tlie couch of 
Wxanalwt, Macleod’s poll- 
^Outgoing, Stradiey’s were 
2”: Jnevitably; then, Mac- 
J* w the more 1 effectual 

Strachey became 
f or Food under Attlee, at 
Pfi R Qstl ^r rationing ■ and 
FHhuster during the early 
l , w 0, Korean crisis. If is 

iSk¥r CTa mlnl8t ® ri ^ effi- 


fcllu BUI- 

sw B J-l C0l l t , era P 0 r! ,rJe8 now 
y2*®ber him. Nothing in 
g^Hster career rivalled his 
profoundly dubious 

5 S in their Com- 

^5m on ’ 88 a polemicist 
nuiant expository gifts 
l?30s. throSh®th“ 

l a lead- 
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Hon a Marxist tincture that 
coloured not only postwar Labour 
thinking but also much Conserva¬ 
tive thinking. 

After the 1945 electoral deluge, 
tlie Conservative Party had to adapt 
to survive. Macleod was one of the 
demobilized young officers who 
then entered politics, under the 
leadership of R. A. Butler, to help 
in giving Conservatism a contem¬ 
porary intellectual justification and 
a moral argument that would he 
capable of standing against the ail- 
cbnquerlng left. But' new scripts 
out of the Conservative research 
department were nqt ip themselves 
enougii; there was a need ,for nfew 
men at Westminster who could 
speak them with conviction. In 
1950, Macleod was a member of 
that remarkable Conservative intake 
into the Commons which laid the 
foundations for thirteen years of 
power, a period during which he 
established himself as the character¬ 
istic voice of what he called Tory 
Radicalism. 

It Is an evocative rather than a 
precise description of the Conserva¬ 
tive philosophy, policies and atti¬ 
tudes to which he gave the most 
exhilarating oratorical expression. 
He was Tory in the sense that he 
believed not in simple equality but 
in equality of opportunity, and there¬ 
fore in private enterprise and self- 
fulfilling freedom ; he was radical in 
tlie sense that he rejected the ex¬ 
treme logic of laissez-faire doctrine 
and accepted practical forms of 
discriminating Government inter¬ 
vention. He stood at the point of 
Junction between the two main par¬ 
ties, in the middle ground of poli¬ 
tics, where power is to be won. For 


complete politician of his generation 
in the House of Commons. There is 
nobody yet qualified to fill the gap 
his untimely death created. 

By contrast, Strachey was a woe¬ 
fully incomplete politician. Hugh 
Thomas’s study, although thoroughly 
sympathetic in intent, docs much to 
revive ail the suspicions that lie 
aroused even inside the Labour 
Party. He quotes a remark oF Walter 
Lippman, in 1935, that goes straight 
to the point: 

Strachey was evidently really 
what is known in Russia as a 
radish, red on the outside and 
white 011 tlie, inside, a gentleman 
who would like to 1 have the 
theoretical advantages he finds in 
communism without Its practical 
disadvantages. 

If it were not so serious, thero 
would be a temptation to satirize a 
situation In which a politician who 
became War Minister in a world 
crisis could Itave resorted to his 
analyst in 1938 “ in order to avoid 
political follies” and could have 
written to his luialyst that * no doubt 
I want a father figure to come down 
and settle the whole ( 111110 ’'. 

Strachey did need father figures, 
or at least stronger men who would 
ride rough-shod over his intellectual 
uncertainties. At Oxford lie edited 
a journal subsidized by the Conser¬ 
vative Party. In 1923 he joined the 
Labour Party, and, after election to 


the Commons in 1929. became Par¬ 
liamentary Private Secretory to 
Oswald Mosley. He joined Mosley's 
New Party but resigned before it slid 
into fascism. (He feared for his safety 
and bought a revolver Ij He then 
espoused communism, although he 
did not become a party member, as 
lie wished, beenuse Palme Dutt and 
Horry Polliu believed lie would be 
more useful outside. He cnnstantly 
consulted Palme Dutt about his writ¬ 
ing and the Left Bonk Club, and 
appears to have enjoyed his intellec¬ 
tual cloak-and-dagger role. When he 
ubmidoned communism in 1940, Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas writes: 

a spark went out of him which 
was never 1 ‘eally rekindled. For ho 
had placed all his creative power 
and pliysiCnl energy nt the service 
of something which he had be¬ 
lieved to be a general guide to 
rational politics. But now Reason 
had tailed him, 

Robert Bontliliy, one of Rtrachey’s 
oldest friends, noted his “urge to¬ 
wards Faith: without it, vou have 
felt life would be intolerable ,a . 

Political observers of Strachey 
were usually conscious of the con¬ 
tradictions wlLhin him. What could 
he made of a man so shallowly rooted 
in conviction that lie chopped and 
changed under succeeding intellec¬ 
tual influences, and yet proclaimed 
today’s new faith with as much abso¬ 
lutism as he hud proclaimed yester¬ 


day’s abandoned faith 7 How did 
such boldly revolutionary plans find 
their perfect exposition in such a 
timid, doubting, vacillating mind ? 
The truth must be that Strachey's 
was far from a first-class intellect. lie 
had a good, quick inquisitive brain 
that borrowed easily and was easily 
influenced, a bruin of tlie kind that 
makes pundits and journalists. Ha 
could not deal with people, even bis 
Dundee constituents. Ideas were all 
to him.; and in politics, ns Macleod 
instinctively knew, ideas aro never 
b11. 

Renders of Professor Thomas’s 
study arc free to take their choice. 
They may elect.to see Strachey as a 
tragic, figure, a characteristic .man'of 
the tortured 1920s mid 1930s; or as 
a figure of fun, Iving stretched on 
tbe analyst’s couch nsking for guid¬ 
ance obout what he ought to believe 
and do next. All in all, it is odd that 
as a politician Strachey is .still 
remembered and condemned nt West¬ 
minster for tlie ill-fated East African 
ground -hills scheme, perhaps. In 
spite of its failure, one of tlie m.ost 
imaginative colonial plans since n 
royal prince gave his backing to the 
foundation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which was also for a Jong 
time a loss-maker. Professor Thomas 
leaves no doubt that ground-nuts 
were among the least of Strachey's 
political deficiencies. He ended, by 
the way, on the GaltskeHtte right- 
winy of the Labour Party. 


The Pankhurst years 


the point that, unlike Strachey, lie 
kept a steady eye on the consumers 
of politics, the voters, and did not 
theorize in an electors} vacuum. 

'. When Macfeod died he was the 
standard-bearer of the most progres¬ 
sive and ndaptable section of the 
Conservative Party, in and outside 
Westminster. Appropriately, the 
book in which he is faithfully and 
bitter-sweetly remembered - comes 
from’the hand of one of iiis followers,, 
Nigel Fisher, with Edward Boyle con¬ 
tributing, in tbe introduction, ai sensi¬ 
tive and penetrating portrait. Lord 
Boyle puts it well: / 

■ Iain Macleod was a men of govern¬ 
ment who knew that politics are 
about power. His wit, his comba¬ 
tiveness,'his ability to pack a punch 
in a question or in a peroration, 
were oil devastating. But what en¬ 
gaged him most was policy-making, 
taking real decisions, participating 
in the work and deliberations of a 
government backed by. a parlia¬ 
mentary majority. 

By any test.: as Mr Fisher’s memo- 


ANTONIA RAEBURN > 

The Militant Suffragettes 
269pp. Michael Joseph. £4. 

The inspirer of The Militant Suffra¬ 
gettes is an Indian Army Colonel, 
long dead, who with liis wife 
formed a collection of photographs 
of many of the militant suffragettes 
and . their associates. Antonia. Rae¬ 
burn, belonging to a generation far 
removed froiii these fiery ladies^ was 
struck by the story of their forti¬ 
tude and silliness. With that last 
frord she would 11 a doubt disagree, 
for she does not attempt, to dig 
below the surface and give us the 
soeial and political settuig for her 
story; she 'is ; content to give us-a 
vivid recapitulation 1 of the marches, 
tbe broken windows, the - Black 
Marias, the magistrates courts, for¬ 
cible feeding and the fire and fury 
of militancy.' • ' ■ > 

Much of the book is based on tlie 
autobiographies of the ladies taking 
part—books which could be des- 

r II.. J — ’ IJ __ 


in Ira nqu 1 1 lity or prison walls 
recollected from respectability. 
Few of the memoirs of militant suE- 
Fragcttes are worth much attention. 


best parts of Miss Raeburn’s book 
are those based on contemporary 
records—distinguishing them deci¬ 
sively, from "recollections”. Par¬ 
ticularly interesting is a diary which 
was' kept in siiortliand by a 
solicitor's clerk while, la prison. ; 

Colonel Blathwayt, who lived at 
Gatheaston, whs the Colonel respon¬ 
sible for the photograph 'collection. 
There is an agreeable picture in the 
book of his arboretum, where he 
persuaded leaders of tne womeii's 
movement to plant trees and shrubs. 
"Evergreens’ 1 , vyrites Miss Raeburn 
loosely, but surely Einliothrium 
Coccinewn (the fire-tree] found 
its niche in the Colonel’s garden ? 
Though appealed to by the Pank- 
hursts to show the spirit of a soldier, 
he resigned from the' militant sec¬ 
tion wnen.be thought that their 
tactics were doing harm; Indeed. 


resource and courage of the mili¬ 
tants, their leadership, which was 
virtually a duumvirate—it that 
masculiue word may be used of Mrs 
Pankhurst and her daughter Chris- 
rebel—Jed the cause to the threshold 
of disuster. It must, be added 
(though it Is obviously unkind to say 
this) that, for some of the rank and 
file, militancy was a brush with 
reality—a pleasant change from a 
tennis party at the rectory or the 
uneventful life of the doll In the 
doll’s house in Acacia Road. 

*. We must hot forget—though Miss 
Raeburn does not remind us of this 
r-that in uia struggle a great dqbt 
is also owed to the patient staunch¬ 
ness of those who fought within the 
limits laid down, by Jaw. In his 
admirable introduction, J. B. Priest¬ 
ley reminds us of his opinion that 
"constant, and earnest persuasion'’ 
did more for the cause than all the 
publicity won by the militants. Tho 
Militant Suffragettes therefore 
give9 us a partial account of an 
agitation which - in all its varied 
aspects deserves to be cherished by 
us who reap the harvest which the 



. The Cambridge 
.Ancient History 

ThifdEdftion.VolumeDPartl 
‘ \. • ;.■■■• • History of the Middle East and the . 
Aegean Region c 1800-1380 B.C f 1 

- Edhedbyj 
l'-) the late C. J. GADD, N. fc. L. HAMMOND 
\ ' end E.SOLLBERGER ' 1 

* VoJumes 1 and - 26f the Cambridge Anctent 
. y History have Mm entirely rewritten, as a 
result of the vary considerable advances that 
. .; have beta rriade In the past 45 years in the 
; scholarship of the periods they covered, for 
1 ^./; the 1 sarfibre^oh’ft-has beeri^efc^ssaryToj 
.■ fnrirnccB sbfl nfthfti Volumes and to t ■ 


Tmiotuc 

A Political Biography 1 
SYDNEY 11.ZEBEL, 

An important new biography analyzing the 
, (ofi|j>oljt(ca| careerof Balfour .from hFsflrst 
ent jy IntQ Parliament In 1874. The author's 
access to the Balfour manuscripts and to 
otherarcjilvai material enables hlm to 
present mgeh new Information about, 


divide them Into two pp^dy pubjlfrejl - 
j ■! j 1 .?!:V parte. . i.: - vi.s? i h; s• 1 /"I• 

."• i ^ The period fr&m about f8Q0iOi138O,B.«. was 
v : T- • the eriftfAdi, tne 

j v' k ' r. .Hy^ ^ : 

i .''J., century. In'{Egypt,end theMinoCnond j 
:" • , Mycenaean civilizations in Crete and main*. : 

land Greece. ■ 

■' v j - ■: i ■ ■ -• ■- i :£ 8 , 00 net 


Balfour and to challenge many accepted 
Ideas about his career. ‘ . £6,40 net 

■ ■ . ’ ■ i 'V, v .-l'-, 1 / ,. 

Oldenbamevrit 

MtfESlVfeX, 

TranilltedbyR. BlPbWEkL • 

A two-volume bloflraphV of vJohan Van 
pld 6 nbarnevelt,thef 0 under of th4 United ; 
Netherlands Republio-efid an Iipppriertt,.>, ’ 
figure In the history 6) Eurpppan diplomatic < 
relations, religious disputes and church^taie 
relations In the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries.- «V* : t21 JO nettfis sez'‘ 


Jean Bodin and the Rise 
, of Absolutist Theory 

, JULIAN H.FRANKLIN 
An analysis of the development ot Bodfri’s - 
.. absolutism which y/^sah abrupt reversal. 
• Ws former leanings toward constitutional :) 
monarchy, Professor Franklin sees this as ad 
Ideological reaction to the radicalized .. 

. constitution propounded by the Huguenots 
after the'St Berlholoi^ew's Day Massacre of 
/ T572.: ; £2,95 net' 

Land Use and 
Matter Resources, 

H.c v ptREjRA f ; ( ; 

A descriptIdn of the probftatVarising from ; •' 
the Increasing demands madebyrdp Idly! 
-grovylnd jiuifien populations both on water 
, supplies and.on the i?hd ifod which these . 
JlOwVSome important results of experlmenta 
-. In both temperate and tropical climates are 
surveyed, and the methods of study explained 
- : Hard coVers;£4,7B net Paperback£l;95 net 
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Beneath the snow 


MAY 11 1973 TLS: 517 


John Hollander : 

Selected Poem* 

64pp. 

DANIEL IIUWS | 

Noth 

61pp. 

Seeker and Warburg. Papa back. 9 3p 
each. 

Selected Poems is John Hollander's 
first appearance in book form in Hri- 
. tain, and it provides u valuable indi¬ 
cation of the range ami quality of 
ins work, The variety of pneric mod os 
is certainly uiipi'essive u few pages 
whisk us from tile grave, mystical 
eroticism of "From tho Ramble'* 
to the erudite, bawdy, knockabout 
"Sonnets for IWbltish” Mr 
Hollander works best, though, in 
long stretches of clcgunt philosophi¬ 
cal med nation which com bine his 
penchant for paradox with a complex 
seriousness of theme ; in the best of 
these poems he achieves a fusion of- 
wit and metaphysics, surface stylish- 
ness and introspective depth. The 
typical poem is carefully abstracted 
from. untilediate emotional involve¬ 
ments, reflective rather than experi¬ 
ential, centred on a set of images 
whose point is to distance.u situation 
KJFi5 r t0 , reveHl £t ^ essence. The 
12 ? is used as a point of access to 

0 if f - u 1 hl er f a ' ; s - in . “.niESIng It 
uut , the act or retrieving a snow- 
boiind enr Is modulated into a modi- 
tartan on death: 

All along tlie street cars arc 
invalid wed up in rite surconhugoii.s 
Mounds, mid digging mu had better 

Now, before the iiiipul.se lo^ii-orlc 
f ™?® 11 int ® neither terror imi- 
Jndif faience, but a cold iiinging 
For sleep.. 

Cold, burial, resin rcrlini,. twnv 
and inertia arc- deftly rfran-ii into „ 


single pm tern, parliculu'r experience 
gradually subsumed lo certain per¬ 
sistent fundnmental problems. 

What saves this from mere 
jmellcctuali.sin is the iiieniphfji'ical 
Inventiveness of the language and 
the unexpectedly open forms, fliers 
arc u few excel fern, elaborately for¬ 
mal pieces in the book, but the 
passage quoted is more characteris- 
Mc oF Mr Hollander's method; and 
what It suggests is u truth fulness to 
the experience, a deieiiniiiailnii to 

Unravel all US llimlirorinnr u. 


implications 


some length. The d lc Soa of the 13? lhe . vo, - u,,1 ° is 

form can then mmSSThSeSi IU *>mbi- 


~ *“ s uaicbiuv&s or me 

form can then generate-an interest¬ 
ing tension with the mannered ohli- 


ipnty nf smne of the language, add 
Mr IIollander knows how to exploit 
this to snuie effect. 

Nmh is distinguished by the hon¬ 
esty mid lucidity of its craft and the 
shrewd wit of its perceptions. 
Daniel Uuws weaves variations on 
what is basically a comic verse 
form, intent an isolating, usually in 
just a. few lines, some single image 
or insight; and tfiis means- that the 
poems rely heavily on ilioir punch¬ 
lines. Most of them, however, bring 
*• , V> UUt * volume is aftrac- 


Depth probes I The screw loosens 


—« ... 111 «-““y conim- 

nation of lyricism with a steady 
unsentimental objectivity of vision. 


Oxford Revisited 

A 3 -ear away from the place of contemplations ■ 
and it's all quick changed: the Camera shrouded, 
a Saturn's head, faces and facings replaced ; 
the well-known fronts made old by innovations. 

But [he interminable facade alterations 
arc strangely small. They almost stand 
still. Leaving or left behind. Still have 
the privilege to renounce, those obverse longitudes. 

How compdre ? For now Tm out of it, '; 

” n hard, y lhink where it has gone. This leaves 
the regret: in twenty years of murmured session! 
to move th£ subjfcct’? thought so little. Yet 
I shared the changing that lime made and leaves: 
no one reviews the same centenary vines. 

ALASTAIR FOWLER 


I NORMAN MaeCAIG i 

1 The White Bird 

■ 02pp. Chitlin >im) Windus. £J. 7 |j. 

| JOHN SMITH ; 
filtering Rooms 

3»pp. Chatto and Windus. £1.50. 

KKN SMITH : 

Work, Dislanccs/Pocnw 

98pp. Chicago : Swallow Press, $ 5 . 

RUTH FAINMGHT s 

The Region's Violence 

79pp. Hutchinson. Paperback, £1.60. 

Norman MucCaig’s new poems are 
Attuguiahed by the intellectual 
Sj ,lfi s a,ld .emotional subtlety 
which characterize tho best of his 
previous- work. Most of them are 

nlfn^ at i 7 ely ,ntrover ted pieces, but 
none llaunts a Romantic ego: 

woven into their introversion is a 
tenacious grasp of the real, so that 
J* i**JJ p ooms deal with problemati¬ 
cal states of personal feeling they 

Sv-’Tha-M'hHK 

-Remember-that old thorn bush * ’ 
amazed by ■ ... 

Sts one flower ? 

H t stood 1 by it—would ' It’ be 

„ „„. , diminished 

as an image must be when 
it stands beside 
what it’s an image of ? 


Panza division 


FMEDRECf! • HOLDLRLIN and Marxist” notion ‘ -. 
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■EJ-anila^ed by Christopher Middle- F 0IUho Important things. . 

4 P n ! • *V* e translations cover' d wide 

g* or.cw^'-^. 

-———— g. 

This bilingual edition brings together with frf 61 , Vjf poet translated 
the work of i wo poets horm one E?MMHtow P9«*Y- Profes- 

generation apart, in die same region lau SS J , M I, e " den '? B ? of H81d - 

of Germany. Christopher Middleton's Swt taffflSSSl au f ^ments, 
Lntraducttoti.makes clear tlw reasons ■tVDOHTanh , Jp-i. , i an i® d ev6 5 in their 
for;this Juxtaposition by showing Amefirin « \ la ^ £3U . t , ky recent 
fe*?:"”* well-loved: Swobian STfetf,**' 1 * WU- 
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American poetry deri vlnaf renown 1 * 

atSttrSZ 'ZSTTiSSSS “■» C«l£ fr-SS ?•-<»»: Bompiani. L.8.000 

gisusrt .is.ttys yasasaM 

how tl.e Work orbpth poets refllcS P /° ^ s ? r MiddletoiVs verbs and 2!& i ™ m u tl,e he wrote bstwwn the ages at eleven 

' Kte^F n! tbt> h j s4pr y^f.Aeir t!m“ JJSrv Se* ’ hL MdnkQ ’ s , « j moious which are so h V ?l V f ?f r n ° tes a * d Commenti 

In Its deliberately' 1' lULTVfltemnfin >*. P QCtr 7’ . has even oiantured -to slva V' JT-fr •ownnctlta and ex pres- are both lucid and erudite and ah* 

vvaV, the introduction Conveys'in-' fcffr'HlStfc W,S P®/ "Idiom into work; In^u.S Hjilderlin's Inter displays much acumen, especiaUy qr 
^ghts into, the intellectual hlioSy Sf ■ lois SSnnte^die!fn«.:® ,g0 ^ um “‘ for lhe WWc piano. But the Lsl 

Garmafra... frou i. Jfoldqrlin to « e 5® r „ found-* n «wc|s, ti,e linesway to. evaluate Leopardi's juveniSS 

Niepsche s, makes Jlluhiiiiadtig corn- i? * for the '. ... . eU segnetest '-^nd decide whether or not they 

SKSSSwteS^ f H ^ e . ttot »nddnea ofSSii in wh lc 1 VVa ld i ,la £ 0 '*■ culmi- Hu el lie FreudenHr,' Wie efnstuiid ; *$**5 publish in g-^is to t^ad 

^MBrlke. 11 ■ ea - . -’ • • ; ; . Irrst, wie ‘ Prof f 8Soi ‘ Coni> ihtroduedon after 

.other, epd of- thh- icala \ ' =/. U ! i- i:'Suseh ? ■ thaihadves. 

Van’. P^OlaMor;,.kUUdleton^ dffe?A , ^ ; ‘ :•'“ ?" ? * on ® can see how far they con- 

fltBw*e'Bnd.']Srib Sfttia)and f Imo-by-Uhe Mbdarlnui'i-Kiir maC? • 1,1 ■' Jv'. - 1 ' itituto-merely a proof of Leonardi** 


ime made and leaves: Two other qualities of the collcc, 

me nary vines. * hf y j a L, them . selv 1 es J ierc - On the 

*u d t£l0re , ts tho intcrrogativQ 
AT 4 VTA TO rr\ u;» »-.« t o r * n » characteristic of Mr MncColg’s 
ALAS FAIR FOH LER ^ 7 ,,tentative approach to the meta- 

Phystca 1 ehigmd of ‘things: but 
. . —— that bemusement is prevented from 

' - .- "■-•;.« * --.s' f^T,' ^J’^JV.reihalus nqtably, lean 

-fi? 5 c . a ”’-. At, the .core oF many of 
these poems Is the sense of a 
problem whith peeds to be probed 
U ...... eternalized ImV^rim con?eS?uaf 

J' : '■■■• « ■ . categories, teased at like a piece of 

■■ SSJTJf 1 ? 5 r bU i t P^Mfih tho poems 

. .. n , s V‘ch °Iusi V e paradoxes their 

■ UtfUgt (“Mein Rigemum"1- and ^?hn.T bal . ‘ m P u ^e is definitive 

iy w»^i| Sc ^«g •«?& a^issr i,,d t!,ey ,r ° 

■ ■ " 

°.^ cWs! - dl “ & . 

©eveirph 

MAn,A C0RTI ■■ 

... La ftly . -one wonders why tlie ^ 

K e or ’- wh ? apologizes fu hb - 5 d 2 pp. MUap: Bompiani. L. 8 , 000 . 
2 , f V? dllci "« bold etijatnbe. ---:--- 

Pionts into his vminns Af vr» r ii..i. Ubvi. n_i t,. , . . 


kivil Service.dicilSf * 1 
0,8 ■“ "o.l cfaft J 

™.- S r c r3ffir 

1,1 B suit °f- what miS^ 

Si/js-jrs 

blandness is forced intsT 
SST? tension with a cW, 
feel for death and 
seeps through i'H 
language and p m ft jj 
question. Thd effect U iS 
wit j but it is a risky dStt 
(and does) intenwntath 
ponderous. ™ 
Ken Smith writes wM 
tiruped directness which b 
most part impressive but 
swerve, too, into faint 
ness. Verbally frugal tj 
rely heavily on Impiu 
onance rather than den 
phoncal complexity; and 
makes some of them 1 
tight-lipped, it also strips 
aensuous texture, crearta 

f rflmraatic,- even abstract 
Or a poetry so thoroi^I 
ted to the concrete. 
much emphasis on spant 
nouns and (mages, too liule 
of them ‘ together into 1 
whole 

The corn breaks Its hud; 1 
the house creaks and settles 1 
He works, the grain sop 

the sky covers him..., 
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a To Ask 

fiber and Faber. £2.20. 

mm] which takes the theme of 
logical disorientation and ob- 
juppoiiings through the dis- 
rfj consciousness of a main 
er b not a rarity. The most 
j feature of P. H. Newby's 
look is that his central figure is 
tb- stock breakdown case 
ip* to reintegrate himself, or 
hoc victim with amnesia, not 
ik con man of ids last novel 
(fc'ng to Answer For ) whose 
of personal identity had got 
.lbs midst of all his pretences 
kuplions, but a mail of sub- 
tod success. Arthur Edward 
y may he eccentric, some- 
itrollable and tactless in 
but he is—at the begin- 
I'lmportant, valuable, and 
imkoncd with, on the Board, 
binl is that of a large oil com- 
■tich consults, and is consulted 
u Foreign Office over political 
the Middle East. Poumphrey, 
fenrledge of the area and the 
phi, and some skill in langu¬ 
id his own importance as 
]isd extending into another 
he wants to be an. MP, a 
. But something Is going ob- 
. indefinably, -unnervingly 
vhhhlm. 

:te$t. of Mp-Newby’s success 
«y simplo one: whether / he 
kftuade us- to believe in 
Bray's weight and status at - 


this high level as convincingly as 
he can draw us into n senao of the 
man s increasing craziness and sick¬ 
ness. It must be said that, despito 
many episodes of great brilliance 
and ingenuity, some scenes of zany 
and trenchant humour, and a sus¬ 
tained determination to say some¬ 
thing serious (if inscrutable) 
about status, behaviour and identity, 
A Lot to Ask finally just fails this 
test. If the credibility gap between 
tho aspiring tycoon and the sick 
man were to be bridged, we needed 
perhaps to be in a lot earlier on the 
Poumphrey rise to eminence, to 
witness (even in flushback) some¬ 
thing more of the drive and flair 
which brought him to the peak of 
fortune where his deterioration 
begins. 

As it is, the novel starts on a note 
of slightly uncertain comedy in 
which Poumphrejr’s oddity, but not 
his fortnidabieness, is already vory 
clear. It moves bn through sequences 
of nightmarish extravaganza in 
which he fights to understand the 
sources of- his illness while still 
pursuing his ambitions—his ability 
still to impress others here (others 
equally “ mad ” yet unawure of it) 
is funnyi but hardly believable: It 
resolves itself 'with Poumphrey see¬ 
ing himself, in a flash of light on 
his personal road to Damascus 
(where lie often goes about- oil 
deals), for whiit lie is: tlie lost child 
of parents he can never find , 1 
struggling for identity despite it oik 

The point has been made, but 
.a -narrative procedure which is 


dependent on a kind of emptiness 
04 the core has led to a novel in 
which too much is baffling, or 
Simply Incredible, or—more damag- 
mgly—distinctly pretentious in iis 
over-subtlety of method. It is also 
a return to the theme of identity 
which Mr Neivby has worked with 
moi'O' success in other novels, add¬ 
ing little to what lie has nlreudy 
done with it. 

Very real skills and fascinations 
in his treatment of his material 
compensate in smne degree for the 
ultimate sense of a certain dis¬ 
appointment. /I hoi It 1 . 1 * 1 ; achieves 
its intended quality of unease and 
alarm with great sureness: identi¬ 
fication with Poumphrey, and In¬ 
clusion in his disordered percep¬ 
tion of reality, is adroitly man¬ 
aged. so that it becomes a kind of 
psychological spinc-chiller, success¬ 
ful on that sort of ingenious level. 
Mr Newby's invention and handling 
of bizarre characters—Pouinphrey’s 
supposed mother, his frigid mis¬ 
tress, his detached wife—are as 
clever and exuberant ns ever. His 
way with u plot of considerable (self- 
imposed) complexity commands 
admiration. And some scones show 
his fine comic talent getting its full 
rein. But there is an overall im¬ 
pression of wide-ranging resources, 
resources' of a kind not niuny cur¬ 
rent - novelists possess, getting a 
little misdirected; into preoccupa¬ 
tion-with one enthralling subject at 
the expense of many other possi¬ 
bilities ? 


Admirdbly authentic ta t 
ilonai candour, the potas 
loss seem to lack intellecn 
and cohesion. 

Ruth Faityligbt.hasBL. 
of problem: most of k 
contain ■ interesting ids* 
abstraction of some of 
gests an Inadequate e 
idea to feeling—an 1 
haps, to say. too much o‘ 
bra! a .way <*! As lptag «9 

■ they popnlate/Mlsetn 
ness "). She: is better wh« . 
from> direct perception, »*J* 
poem P, or when ideisw » 

■ closely ■ fused m they,. 
excellent: poem "Hie J r 
Which begins the volume - 1 


giggles 


ELIO CHINO I, 1 
La vita perdu ta 

292pp. Milan : .Mursia. I,.2,700. 

La vita perduta is the fit st novel by 
:i distinguished Professor of F.ngli.tli 
in the University of Rome. Combin¬ 
ing literary inclinations with on aca¬ 
demic position seems to he u pheno¬ 
menon endemic in most universities, 
but with Venetians it is becoming 
an epidemic. Elio Chinol (from 
Treviso) follows Luigi Meneglieilo 
f from Vicenza), who teaches Italian 
at Reading, ami P. M. Fasluctii (from 
Venice), who does the same at Los 
Angeles; Menegfaello's Libera nos a 
malo and Paslnettl's 11 ponte dell' 
Accademia are among the best 
Italian novels of the past ten yours. 

I.a vita perduta tells the story of 
a young boy from a poor fuinily'antl 
of Ins progress from childhood and 
primary school, through udolescuncu 
and secondary school, to maturity 
and the university. Nothing uncom¬ 
mon In this, but the hero has u 
friend, an even poorer young boy 
colled CeO. and it is Ccn wlio saves 
the novel from being ineruly 
another autobiography in disguise. 
I 11 a grotesque counterpoint, tlie 
extrovert and foul-mouthed Cun 'acts 
as a sort of Sancho to the protagon¬ 
ist's own quixotism, mocking his 
studies, reviling his sanctimon¬ 
iousness, and'trying to seduce him 
with the pleasures of the brothel. 

Whenever Ceo is to,the fore, the 
story is quick and very amusing, but 
Signor Cliinol has a large cast of 
characters to introduce, and some of 
them are rather dull. He should 
have given us much more about Ceo 
and much less about-the spinsterisli 
infatuation of one neighbour for □ 
young priest, and other episodes of 
a (literally) parochial kind. In the 
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• ^ spectB of llis tnhtpr^r 

-lS”: Ayy the time lie Nvas 


01 ): a: Rdi^oly EAciuol lefrek 
m trpijsforms. Frederick- W 
k' king: Of FVhssia and- 
0 |t^;; on all iuterpretaAivfi, 
• jjtef;. • be ; coufideiitlyf.r 


matnrer reflections ® fl ’ 
human destiny lead w vs 
dilemma and «■» % 

implicit In the queiaoo^ 
ask:-' 1 

O natui'a.'o h'atura, - V>! 
Perch 6 nori rendi pot - 
Quel che pronietd allof fj 

Inga tin! i fl*H .Wol ? ; . 
inhi ? ,later] poetry.‘K 1 - 
liature becomes etlnw 

sopliical, fF d , Jt t h S 
never ceasing to chirjU 

'fgiU&SQ 

-pestbniW',- te :r i 

,iCKi.W-lip.,Qn^PgJJ 
Cloistered, existence 
the. .walls. 

also because 

S ceyybathefeMrW 
arcst; outline?'sir,™ 
aqulntpssentlprfohnv 2 
'But the-r-plb-aseW® 


seventy-six years ago and 
ly in print - ever -since, 

« beginning ‘to exhibit' 
01 survival similar to those • 
jWller romantic fictions as 
wt and I-rankenstein i the 
SSW bein S that while 
wd Mary. Shelley’s ;books 
ta the early years Of -the 
Ravivali, Brara. Stoker’s '■ 
'nth ; Victoria’s second 
I I™ 8 *. K 1 short, riglit from 
t story that both In its sub- 
« wd us narrative-manner *> 
"ft to eqrlier models, mOst 
10 those ^ provided by : 

:i-. ■ r - : ■ 

g tj the staying-power of 
Ai 1 ® only fitting that 
should have had the 
£ t , heae Mh'-fur- 

r?*? Of AhrahntYi Cnlia.io 
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Sjf 1 ' on ? can - best 
f author’s quality by read- 
" this, manner,, a process 
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the dust-heaps; and oddly enqugh 
it is rats, too, which provide the 
main motive, in “The Judges 
Hpuse ’V |pr. and away the best tale 
in the book and the only one to 
justify tbe suggestion that ,the .work 
might prove a Bedside Companion 
for those who enjpyi being afraid 
to put out the light.. There te a, 
last jtem, arid that la fiie. cancelled 
chapter pf -Dipcula ivbich describes 
Jonathan IJarker’s. • preliminary 
brush with the vampires • in ; the 
vjciuity of Municb. Thte. has been 
printed before, and'though. Stoker 1 
wb 9 right to leave it but of iiis 
book because it anticipates horrors 
to come, it is In itself ,an impres¬ 
sive bit of work. ' 

"All this -brings, up an interesting- 

S iiestion: how was it that Bram 
toker, who a few years earlier 
had been capable of such banalities 
as appear in “ The Waiter’s' Mou’', 
managed to rise to the respectable 
heights of his masterpiece 7. His 
Hfe-story may : Illuminate ' this.. 
Born in Duolirj and becoming 
a civil servant, he was early 
overwhelmed -by the spectacle b£ - 
Irving's acting, became his friend, 
arid was offated by him the job 
business-manager -at 1 th e Lyceum, a 
post -'I* * filled: most efficiently Eor 
twenty-'severi years. - 


second lmlf nf the novel, when the 
hero goes to Teucliurs Truiiiing 
College ami Ceo finds employment 
111 a barber's shop, this uttnictive 
young devil turns lip much less 
frequently, but to compensate there 
j.< a young girl called Bebu, whose 
innocent love affair with the hero is 
a delight. 

The passion and reserve of the 
boy, tlie charming cnqueiiy of Hobo, 
the touching incidents of ud(descent 
love are told by lhe author in a 
chaste, pnoiic language and with the 
light touch of a collectin' fondly 
handling delicate jewels. 


Out of Eden 

AN Ml E 8CIIWARZ-11 AST *. 

A Woman Named Solitude 
Translated by Ralph Manheiiu 
178pp. Seeker uud VVarbuig. £1.05. 

French title : I.ii mulatrcsm Solitude. 
" It opens In n lovingly remembered 
gnrdou of Eden—that is tu say, lu 
Africa before the coming of the 
slave-traders. Solitude, the half- 
caste daughter of an African woman 
and of some nameless white sailor 
on the slave ship, . . . grows up in 
an atmosphere of terrifying cruelty, 
to which she reacts by withdrawing 
Into a tormented silence close to 
insanity. . < . [She] ia seen os if 
from far away, through grief ami 
pity, but by way of episodic Images 
which strike us as vividly as the 
images of dreams” (TLS, June 2, 
1972). This moving novel has now 
been faithfully, simply and excel¬ 
lently translated by Ralph Manheitu. 


Concurrent with this admiration 
he nourished another, curiously 'dis¬ 
similar, for- Waif Whitman, with ■ 
whom he . corresponded, ana even 
met when Irving's company toured 
the United States. Yet though the 
melodramatic atmosphere of the 
^.yceum Theatre might Suffice to 
explain these earlier stories, it was 
not these contacts, .nor 1 even 'his'; 
friendship with Hall Caine, which 
brought abpuf Dratultfs outstanding' 
superiority. This came almbst cer- 
;tafrily from Stoker’s meetings, prob¬ 
ably $t theBeefsteak Club, with 
Arininius Y^tnfjdry, that -extraordi 
nary ..-Hungarian., orientalist and : 
explorer .who -,had visaed Mecca- in „ 
disguise and had published in 1865 '< 
hi 8 Travels.in Central Asia. V4mb£ry 
(b 1832) settled do wo at last as pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages in tjie 
University of Budapest, the capital, 
so to speak, of. vampinsjij j and 
Stoker had thus, for perhaps the orily 
time in' his life, the opportunity to., 
collaborate with a really first-class . 
brain. Add to this tlie probable in- . 
fluehce of Sheridan Le j'Fanu'a. 
wonderful .vampire store, Car- 
milla”, of 1871, and tKe^ puzzle . 
seems partly solved. One thing at 
any rate i$.certain') oh the evidence 
of this present collection,. Bram 
Stoker was homo unitii libri. 
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1 Cf Here at last, meticudi|«ly 9 sympathetically, cl&icatly 
tmfolded, is the only adequate biography of Roger 
Casement. 31 ,, Robert Kec Tht Observer 

A fascinatirig-anti th^roughly'researched study of an. Irish ' 

-patriot tried-and hanged loV treason by ;m English court. Aa 
important biography, embracing issues stilt very much alive 
in Ireland and Britain today. Illustrated £ 4 - 5 ° 

COUNCROSS 

ADOLF HITLER 

A skilfuhand compelling biography, “shrewd and sensible” 
aaid the Spec cat Or, bf the iua 11 rather tliaii the demonic 
political leader, a book ‘no student of the- twentieth ceniittiy : 
can afford tpriilfif.' ,. . Illustrated €3-7$ 
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GEORGE ElVAHT EVAN8 t ■. • -. 
Ad<y : ■ 

120pp. Faber and Faber. £1.90. ■ 

Th*' crafty, countryman, like the 
Cdujitry bumpkin, . U a • Rnhjrgl. 
figure, in aiiecdotq and Ia)K-fiction. 
Her can be fouiid .to Japil .**™; 

JqiVn end. Qu*ensUhd ; Tn 
. . 1 ? h^s d e ?° ■■ g 
: 9 Js»:jfld 1 uid.nerfi^ 


ood-natured stories, in most . 
of which.Achy Cnd^.,up da top.. lie - 
knows nil about pigs, pheasants, post- v 
mills ■ and noachWer he-*lso kmmta 
a good deal about the ways of men :. 
i—and: women; KeVhas sortie rather. : . 
more win^oi^ traces of. that urban ,-,; 

jn ’iba past gtyqrfjuB. A 
: jriudt thoughtful and well-researched , 
documentation 
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A hilarious lo A TOUGH OF DANIEL ('& new-big • 

r*nmic w^rld r said the FT} ii* vyhjfh the'Bran^on ' • f _ \ 

liluvKlyhittunfjrivy^ti^ctilhsor^Titc ihattrf-nUi tljicrn witlj 
wicked \vit, «)r as swtne«nir ulsWheri*.iri Printing House S^juttrc 
pnt.ir *wry, gentity observant, Mr. Ttnatswood is 
extroin ply fiumy V :. £*'va 

■ JflHEflIKEN HODGE 

STRANGERS IN COMPANY 

A fMi h i‘> ut oi Oi i*ri-.e pk..yiil. a iUif exilic 1 nuptl for Jane Aiken . ’•' 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


On the job 


Under expansion 


MICHAEL ARGYLF, > 

Tbe Social Psychology of AVorh 
201pp. Alien Lnne. £2.95. 


Tlifi topic of work seldom features 


in (exi hooks of psychology—though 
play occasionally docs, largely 
because it Is a form of activity which 


matt shares with some animals. But 
work is clearly important for human 
psychology and although titere might 
not seem a great deal to say about 
it from this ^oim of view, tbe topic 


is clearly well worth pursuing. 


Michael Argyte outlines all too 


briefly the I'iofagicai and historical 
origins uf work and then passes 
Immediately to the effects uf tech¬ 
nology, which ha considers wholly 
within the modern context of man- 
machine systems and automation. 
He next considers some more spe¬ 
cifically psychological factors that 
affect work and working efficiency, 
a g, personality differences and 
some aspects of individual motiva¬ 
tion. Social skills arc next exam¬ 
ined, with particular reference to 
supervision, management and train- 
is to” 


Ing, and litis is followed by some 
discussion of working groups and 
problems of organization. Finally, 
Mr Argyle devotes some space to 
J<m satisfaction and allied issues in 
social psychology. 

Much. of the book is based an 
studies by t American—and a few 
British—social psychologists, which 
are very varied in quality, in 
sMmtacetion and in their rcfaiion- 
ship <o social and economic reality. 
Among the more Interesting issues 
which are discussed Is the concept 
of the socio-ieclmicnl system, as 
developed by Eric Trlst and others 
at the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations, which attempts with 
some success to Integrate work 


merlmch wiih ihc social structure uf 
the working group. It Is perhaps u 
piiy iliur this concept is not devel¬ 
oped in greater detail and Its impli- 
ratiniu; for a period of rapid techno¬ 
logical innovation further explored. 

Towards the end of the book, Mr 
Arnyle draws attention to some 
wider issues of social organization 
and ihu parts played by Ideology 
and culture in governing motiva¬ 
tion. efficiency and satisfaction ut 
work, fu this connexion, he.draws 
an interesting contrast between the 
assumptions inherent in western 
industrial democracy and those 
implicit in the organizational sys¬ 
tems developed in such countries as 
Israel. Yugoslavia and Japan. While 
ilLc.se lUJisjdcrntions may go beyond 
.social psychology os ordinarily un¬ 
derstood, it la certainly important 
that social psychologists : should 
letu'ii to take account of the histori¬ 
cal and sociological factors that so 
largely determine the behaviour 
they profess to study. 

In his final chapter, Mr Avgylf ; 
discusses the future of work, as 
seen largely from the point of view 
of our own culture. He looks ahead 
to far greater a treat ion being paid to 
ilie creation of optimal working 
condition* and to greater use being 
made of inborn human potential for 
growth and development. lie sees, 
too, the need to look psychologically 

Id- 


C. A. MACK : 

Selected Papers 
Kriiied by Marjorie Mhco 
429pp. Methuen. f(i.50. 


at the problems of Increasing 


sure. 


TIm Suciui Psychology of Work 
will he useful for students of psycho 
Ingy mid the social sciences who 
wish to e-d!n a general view of the 
contribution of social psychology to 
problems of work and human behav¬ 
iour. While superficial at limes in 
its presentation and seldom pro¬ 
found in Its Judgments, It is 
none the less live only recent attempt 
to cover its field and it9 author 
deserves commendation on his en¬ 
terprise. ■ 
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Writers and their Background 


hi each voluble-of this .stow'steles' for sixth-form, first 
university and college sty'dents rind general re«- s 
dera, the writer la placed In Ids intellectual, artistic add 
social context by a team of imerhatieitai specialists. .T 


S. T.CblerUfge 


■ i. 



**: I "- 


- , ;Jo-!h«t Pry<Jen 
:j>; ir^ftli, Eugene, M. Yf&lt V- J«n' If, f : '. 7 :. ’ 



C. A. Mace, who died in 1971, was 
that rura avis, n professional philo¬ 
sopher who look modern psychology 
seriously. Educated at Cambridge, 
lie to light philosophy for n time at 
Nnivingniim University, then gravi¬ 
tated more explicitly towards psy¬ 
chology, becoming Reader, and sub¬ 
sequently Professor, in this subject 
at Birkbcck College, London. At the 
same time Mace retained his philo¬ 
sophical interests, adding the Presi¬ 
dency of the Aristotelian Society to 
rhut of (lie British Psychological 
Society—an achievement of a kind 
not rare', in the Inst century but 
without parallel today. 

Mace’s transition to psychology 
owed much to the work of G. Y. 
Stout, a physically tiny but intellect' 
ualiy formidable figure of the pro* 
1914 academic scene. Indeed an 
article on Stout’s “permanent con¬ 
tribution Lo psychology” is included 
Ut this volume. Stout Is almost for- 
gotten nowadays, and even if re¬ 
called he is peremptorily dismissed 
as au “armchair psychologist”, In 
spite of the fact that hls armchair 
view disclosed much that has had to 
be laboriously rediscovered by the 
experimentalists. Much of Mace’s 
best work, too, emanated from his 
armchair, but, unlike Stout, he was 
no stranger to the laboratory. Indeed 
a part of his well-known experi¬ 
mental study of incentives and their 
role in liumun learning Is reprinted 
here. Mace also came to take a lively 
Interest in the expansion of .psycho-, 
logy into the social, industrial olid 
educational fields and its gradual 
liabiUtatinn as a professional sub¬ 
ject. 

The present volume, which has 
been edited with skill aud davotion 
by Marjorie Mpce 
lime Cambridge 
together much 
published between 1931 and 1968, to- 
gather...tvfrii two.hitherto .tmpub- 
- fished articles;- on* a chapter from 
t tbe Tarrter Lectured delivered m 
Cambridge during the war. Thdr'e 
are twenty-eight papers In all, caver,, 


IUC ii 

terests, from philosophy through 
psychology, both philosophical and 
empirical, to the borderlands of 
aesthetics, sociology and education. 
Taken together, they give an excel¬ 
lent Indication of the scope of his 
work, ita high academic quality, and 
the humane intelligence that lay be¬ 
hind it. 

While many of these papers arc 
largely or exclusively of specialist 
interest, a few deal wirh problems 
of wider Significance. For example, 
rhere is a paper on ** National 
Stereotypes: Their Nature aud 
Function ”, which although pub¬ 
lished In 1943 is just as relevant 
Lorfny. Mace provides a lucid analy¬ 
sis of the ways in which emotions, 

* positive or negative, come to induco 
a belief in the existence of some ob¬ 
ject possessing the corresponding 
character. For example, a deep- 
seated dislike of minority groups 
can readily induce a belief in 
the adverse qualities of Jews 
or Negroes, and the resulting 
stereotypes come to embody this 
motivational attitude- lie further 
points out that many stereotypes 
relate to particular social or histori¬ 
cal circumstances which may have 
liitle. If any, relevance to the con¬ 
temporary world. They may be 
moalfied, he suggests, not by any 
direct attempt to alter their intellec¬ 
tual content 
appropriate 
motivation. 1 
Although I Mace does nqt say 
exactly howl ilii* might be done, ’ 
there cau Ije lio doubt about hls 
broad concern for education and the 
problems of! the University. Hero, 
too, much of what he. has to say Is 
hs topical now as it was twenty-five 
years ago. For example, In his lec¬ 
ture on " The Idea of a Faculty f ‘ Ho 
continents shrewdly on the tendency, 
of a University Faculty to become a 
caste, to which he ascribes both the 
science student’s senso of cultural 
insufficiency) and the arts student’s 
■ sense (or ladk of sense) of scientific , 
ignorance. The remedy here does 
. nor. lie In combating over-spacla]iza- 
,'tlQu by expanding general studies. 

Nothing is gained \ he write* by 
opposing to (the policy of teaching 
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ments graduate into FacuK 

model of economics and hi* 
Oology, In particular, ho 

l 'j tled ■, 5Uch Promotu 
signed, as it is at preseot,i 
randomly to science, « 
studies, or to all threo faciu. 
this come about in the UnW, 
London during Mace’s tea^ 
office, no.one better could hint 
found- to, preside over iu A 
Ma« combined the vlnal 
a Cambridge philosophlal 
mg with a profound 
for the future ol j 
as an empirical science. 
he was an "academk* hi 
best sense of the lem, kl 
little use for a psycholoj ‘ 
ted from the wild t 
affairs. As ho saw It, r , 
should seek In the human u— 
presented by industry, tttoari] 
medicine fresh sources of tmki 
tifle Inspiration. Otherwise, hs 
well founder In riMwueiliiksi 
dered by the cloistered febora 
less than the study amidiilr. 

Brave, and fomard-lookinjiL 
views may b* was there mxil 
of over-optimism, even cor J ' 

about Mace’s attitude l __ 

psychology; has failed, to hS 1 
early promise and the ispiw 
tlon of psychological resardl 
dustry is fraught; with to- 
Psychiatry today looks towii] 
chemistry rather then ‘ 
and the limitations of ps 
have become painfully ftp. 
haps what Is needed li« 
tlous, narrower and non * 
programme for psychology, p 
to fundamental issues utte! 
practical application. * 

Yet whatever one s 
psychology, theca can baoif 
about ..the author's swum* 
was 4 cultured and MVM 
deeply respected by m 
and pupils, who broiigw jj 
logy not only A pdnetrth^ 
ence bu,t a .true nieawrti 
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Claudin, An stole. 
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A great work on the history of French 
printing; concerned with early printing 
and typography In Paris and Lyons. 
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kfO ^ubllcatlons: ; • ! ^ - ^ 


A KTO Speciality 


.’Reprints made from the only copies khoyvn to 
, ba inexistence; 


Birth Control News. A monthly designed 
to inform and promote social change. 


. Nachrlchten fUrdle Truppe. A dally - , 
newspaper dropped as an instrument of 
. psychoiogtcalwarfarepn,orbehind.ihe 
. .German WqStGDi Front (ttirfi Q-day lirttjl 
,-! ;Uie;German cdpitularton. • : 


The Tribunal. The official publication nf 
• thq No*Conscriplion Fellowship and 
: almost certainly the most Important 
protest publication of-VVprld War J. • 


: Bfotthure material, providing bibliographical 
date.' prices,: detailed descrlptlonaand aval)-. 
Ability dates. will be sent uport request, ., ■. 
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POLITICAL THEORY 


MAY 11 1973 TLS : 


The respite from autocracy 


JOHN' rr.AMLN.VIZ : 

Dcmocriity ;mrl lUnsinn 
21 Ipp. I .iilifem.iii■ H.iiU. 

Crillrs mul rJuuii pious uf ilcfiiKi- 
erdey nip equally liumlicuppod by 
having i mi I'lHiiiiitjii ifL-finiiinn uf 
their .'iiibjL'irl-nmrfcr. Very rurely do 
their urguntuiiis meet cadi oilier 
face to face, hucaii'.u tiicy are aitack¬ 
ing ur defending different things. 
The Soviet system tails itself 
deni ou'u lie, ami dismisses the 
Western system as slisuti or 
" bourgeois 1 iluuuKUicy. ltitlev 
came to power democratically, 
rfiongh he inn (fe-qilHiid ili<- West¬ 
ern syMem ns “ plimi-deiJUiiTue.v ” 
Lesser nmmrats. like 1'vaiien, 
Sukartui nr PupaiinpoiilAs, tuc un¬ 
able to mute up their minds 
whether they ure Imshnlly demo¬ 
crats or regard demneiury as con¬ 
tempt i 1)1 e. 'Lite udhemirs and oppo¬ 
nents of such systems will never 
agree on iltuir definitions. Political 
idem his are ti uni vury different 
case. Some ivouhi allow a fairly 
elastic definition of democracy; 
others have declared that there 
never has I wen anti never will be a 
true dninocnity on Lite fucc of the 
earth. If there is to he fruitful dis¬ 
cussion uf the subject at all, it is 
dear that one person will have to 
atato and examine both sides of the 
case. That is what John IMumomitz 
does. 

His merliod is tantalizing and 
fluidly disappointing. He is inter¬ 
ested In Lhcoiies rather limn reali¬ 
ties, though occasionally he intro¬ 
duces actual ones in order to show 
up the fallacies of his predecessors, 
lie attempts not to summarize any 
particular theory of democracy, but 


in pick oui those elements of earlier 
llicorics which seem to lllm siumfi- 
ouif (which usually means mistaken}, 
‘rite work is nearly urbanized. First 
(roiilu I he classical theorists Cl hough 
Professor Plamenaiz disallows (lie 
epithet)—KiMisseau, Mcuiham, ami 
Mill, farlici ami sun; ihen the 
anarchist and Mm wist critics; then 
the academic .sceptics—chiefly 
Michels, Mnsco mid Pareto; then 
I lie revisionisis, almost all of them 
A nwr irons—Sebum peter, W right 
Mills, Downs, Dahl and Lindbloui. 

Neither the critics nor the cham¬ 
pions puss Professor 1*1 nine natz's 
scrutiny unscathed. Again and again 
he hints iIi.ii Jiu will in duo cour.so 
propound a new ihenry nf his own. 
Hiu nor even in tile final chapter is 
the PJumenutz model unveiled. It 
merely concludes, u little lamely, 
that allhough there is much that is 
fallacious in ull the theories that he 
has been considering, there is some¬ 
th rug sound in ail of them as well: 

I dn uot underestimate the 
strength uf the motives which 
cause them to close their minds 
to one another: I merely suggest 
that, if they opened them, they 
would lie compelled to Lake one 
(mother's arguments seriously be¬ 
cause, for ull their muddled 
thinking, they often have In mind 
much the some opportunities and 
lights. 

Oil closer study, this proves to be 
an optimistic conclusion. For Pro¬ 
fessor IMdinciiutz's argument is that 
although both sceptics and revision¬ 
ists make many mistakes, the scep¬ 
tics are mistaken In thinking that 
democracy is either impossible or 
always a sham, wluneas the revi¬ 
sionists are mistaken only In defin¬ 


ing democracy and ilic conditions 
which make it possible. 

The argument presuppose* at 
least some minimal consensus about 
wlisn democracy is. Professor Pla¬ 
in dial/ offers no precise definition. 
Thu nearest lie conics to it is to 
stare ihat “democracy is a matter 
of rights mul ohligutioiis u»d of 
procedures ilnu secure rights and 
onsure that obligations are, or can 
be, fulfilled ft must also entail 
some distinctive method of doing 
these things. But us to ihnr, Profes¬ 
sor Plamenntz never moves for 
beyond pointing to the flaws in 
other peupie’s accounts. 

His criticisms arc both p.uiicular 
and general. He rejects attempts to 
explain political relations by ana¬ 
logy with economic theory, since the 
former are not susceptible to muuiLi- 
tativc analysis in any significant 
sense. He has no patience with 
Michels'* ** iron law of oligarchy ” 
nor with Schumpeter’s /‘manufac¬ 
tured will ” nor with Wright Mills's 
"power Hite " nor with Tolstoy’s 
" law uf inevitability", Ho equally 
dismisses the pessimistic assump¬ 
tions of Masca and Pareto that true 
democracy is a theoretical Impossi¬ 
bility. Ills most fundamental argu¬ 
ment, which he directs both at the 
nineteenth-century utilitarians and 
Ht the neo-util i tar inns of the present 
day, is that it is fallacious to define 
democracy in terms of the results It 
produces~fnr instance, the satisfac¬ 
tion of individual mints—rather 
than in terms of the mechanisms by 
which it functions. He rightly points 
out that there ure cases in which 
autocracy is better able to produce 
u result satisfactory to the popular, 
will than democracy itself. 

Nupolcmi's Concordat with the 


Papacy is the example nf this rule 
which he cites. It would be possible 
In cite other, more dramatic, exam¬ 
ples closer to us today. If the 
United States had been governed by 
ail autocrar not subject to public 
opinion, (lie war in Vietnam could 
almost certainly have been brought 
in an cud several years earlier— 
indeed, as soon ns it became de¬ 
monstrably clear that it was impos¬ 
sible to achieve Llie American objec¬ 
tive at acceptable cost, which means 
at least as early as 1968, if nol 
earlier. This example illustrates the 
general rule that It is easier for an 
autocracy, or even an oligarchy, 


than for a democracy to fight lim¬ 
ited wurs. "The wars of peoples", 
as Churchill dramatically put it well 
before 1914, “ will be for more 
terrible than the wars of kings." In 
tbi9, as In other examples. Professor 
Plamenatz Is right to point out that 
"government for the people"— 
that is, In their best interests—la 
not necessarily the outcome of 
*' government by the people **. 

Wbat remains at the end of Ids 
critical dialysis (9 a rather jejune 
residuum. Democracy, in the final 
chapter, presupposes political equal- 
ity, political responsibility, free 
elections and competition between 
parties, wall-informed and rational 
political action, respect for private 
mid political rights, and other not 
very novel characteristics. What 
seems to be missing from Professor 
Plnmenatz’s analysis, as well as the 
theories of most or those he crit¬ 
icisms, is any conception of demo¬ 
cracy in dynamic rather than static 
terms. Political theorists seldom 
take any part in the political pro¬ 
cess themselves, and tend to con¬ 
struct abstract models of political 
systems in being without consider- 


State and pther systems 


'“!J f ’ fT* [;W‘- ■; ■ ' [ "• • 


jOsi-pn frank nr. i 

Contemporary InleriiMllojial 'Theory 
end the Behaviour of Stales 

.* 134pp. Oxford University Press, 
£1.25 (paperback, GflpJ. 

Between the practitioners nf politics 
dnd the academic students of (ts 

• •. various branches there has . always 

been mutual suspicion, except when 
' there has been no contact at.ail. Some 
of tqo disciplines‘which make tip tlta 
•odal sciences have fared better tluifl 
.. others. Economists and oven.psycho- 
. legists have ntadeilieir way Into gov- 
elTmfintj industry and commerce, 
: mid their academic. colleagues are 

• heard with respect, if not always, with 
■*': convi 


long way from milking any Impact on 
foreign policy or the practice of dip¬ 
lomacy. 

Joseph Fi ankel very hunestly and 
bluntly sirms up Hie reasons in one 
sentence 1 “ In the .presont'stage, of. 
IIS' evolution, international theory is 
engaged. in tw. extremely costly, 
laborious, and slow' process of ft ecu- 
luulatiug data which do not. so far, 
clearly fit ’ into any plausible gen¬ 
eral framework." In other words,-it 
saenis to bd getting nowhere. It is 
reasonable to ask whether there is 
any prospect of bettor progress,: 

Professor Fnirikel’s - lucid nnd 
modest, survey of the present quag¬ 
mire is not optimistic, but it docs 
point to one or two patches of linn 
ground between. which stepping-, 
.stones mlftlii eventually be laid. He 


ton filin'] chapter to the most important 
dip- national issue Of foreign policy In 
recent years—the negotiation of 
ftnd Britain s entry Into the 'European 
one,. Communities.- Here pe touches bn. 
e of. one Held of political actloq i n which ‘ 
■y is the theorists of intern? Honk] rola- 
stly, Hons might have played a useful and 
ecu- . *vfiu .decisive part In 'guiding the 
far. pracotloners, if only thev had suffl. 1 


practitioners, if only they had suffl- 1 
ciently: established, their credibility. 
in advance. It is also the Held which. 
most convincingly shows thosupd- 
riority of the one group-of theoreti¬ 
cal approaches which PcoSeasov 
Frankel .himself regards as the most 
promising for the future. Tills is the 


functionalist thesis. -. 

Tlie common feature of all these 


" inter national ^■’* j it Is taken for 
granted In ’ the Charter of the 
United Nations; and there are tow 
ureas on the terrestrial globe 
(though there are some) which are 
riot organized into nation-states. 
Some of these are very artificial 
constructions, but that only proves' 
the . strength of the underlying 
assumption. ,On the other hand, 
tuero are also today important sys¬ 
tems. linking humanity which 
largely Ignore the geographical 
boundaries of tlip nation-state ; com¬ 
munications, jElrianco, religion* Ideol¬ 
ogy are ■ among the more obvious 
categories. These are the raw mate¬ 
rial of systems analysis, which sep¬ 
arates them Uke transparent layers 
superimposed on the physical. mflP 
?f the world, Related processes 
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otherwise they 
their great master.f|L, 
them up in heave n asa^ 
abstract contemplation. H 
them the trouble of haviof? 

with nieainogsuchiheoriai 

seaus "social comr«T-V 
‘withering away of ib Cta 
beginning and the end m 
real significance. 

But it is only when dew, 
considered as an mlmi* 
cess that it becomci Iraki 
Axirtode saw this, 4 
Michels, but tlio Utociab ■ 
Utilitarians did not. " 

By far tbe greatest« 
democmcy is that It m 
built-in mechanism (Or di 
constitutional change. Ian 
chy or an autocracy tog 
change coil take place «dfIf 
d’6tat or palace reiolsm 
simple fact, which has bat 
trated again and again inie 
scores of different ttuu,« 
hold little interest for ptkd 
rists. 

On the other hand, It In 
admitted, to tho discredit i 
nature, that democracy ink 
a relatively shortlived pbm 
sandwiched betwoen knj d 
oligarchy or autocracy, H i 
cult to think of any deoioro 
has lasted much more im»j 
of centuries. These are pto 
which would ceW the • 
political theorUis ( 
more than tbe endless csw 
of abstract model*. Anri?! 
have done It. PcJupi M 
Plamenatz would oblige.^ -,j 
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e University Press. 


, publication In 1953 John 
\ lbsen's Dramatic Method 


on Ibsen’s prose plays; witn 
at well as shrewdness, he 
In detail some of the ways 
Ibsen used techniques of 
luggestion ” to establish 
detineato churacter. This 
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■But systematicanrif** 
to show that tlihrli. not 
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enlarged repllCiL 
tlon$ of the.mMjtinBuoj, 
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bounded by tha.-ri?! 
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.diminish their .sore^ 
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Hr Wild Duck, Hedda 
ad Little Eyolf are looked at 
isd in passing from verse 
a die better-known ploys 
>n employed “the in- 
more difficult art of 
blbe straightforward honest 
1 of reality" Professor 
andhtly emphasizes the con- 
it wmq’s career rather than 
hi division of which we have 
t« much in England. Ibsen 
It 1 poetic verse dramatist-, 
Kune a poetic prose play- 
i ueire and rhyme were 
id, bat some essential 
if'poetic technique were 
ftplessor Northern's main 
is to modify the common 
view of Ibsen’s career, to 
Ae continuous development 
which is genuinely there 
> changes of direction and 
methods of the late 1870s: 

liter dramatic poetry has 
judged imperfect because it 
in applied, so the judgment 
in 1 form loosely termed 
Intk tliat Is by Its very 
Inutile to poetry. His gym- 
tnd heightened language 
n attempts to rectify 
tent deficiency of form 
■t the expense of artistic 
there is a manifest 
•rt.thp fabric of the 
poerijr is ImpbBod and 
V “is plays 1 neither 
>» •AHftic 'norfully Sym- 
Agd, oy. this 'ftssesimerit 
wni. viewed, as a. whole, 
packed. In die fifit hair 
riidng career he win • a 
f.™,jhe . sense that lie 
dnd free, even if imtna- 
.resaon to his' imaginative 
tSi 7 >r ,®i arid 'Situations 
1 by the restrictions 
I for bis later Work, 
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and it h one whose elucidation 
may iced to a slightly more ade¬ 
quate understanding or the 
modern prose plays. They may 
appear not as artistic aberrations, 
but as the consummation of pro¬ 
longed exploration, discovery and 
development- ... 

Professor Nortlium supplies a 
close explication of the texts of the 
six plays, nod in Itis English ver¬ 
sions of key passages the reader 
who has no Norwegian is given 
indications, both clear ami reliable, 
of the form and phrasing and 
rhythms of Ibsen’s language. This is 
exactly what English readers have 
always stood in need of. Almost all 
English criticism of Ibsen has come 
from men who never looked st a 
page of the original (Shaw 
was happy enough about the fact 
that lie did “ not know three 
words ” of Ibsen's language), or 
from men who were mainly inter¬ 
ested in the easily paraphrasable 
"meanings’ 1 of the plays, or from 
scholars who. when writing for an 
English public, felt obliged to keen 
dear of any detailed analysis of local 
effects in the original. 

Professor Northern's discussion, 
on the other hand, is conducted with 
the Norwegian text always open in 
front of him. The reader is not ex¬ 
pected to know Ibsen’s language, and 
Is not confronted with it very often, 
but he is made constantly aware that 
Ib9en, like any other literary artisr, 
was writing with words as well as 
ideas; In this study the words arc for 
once given fair attention. 

In -. this respect ■ Professor 
Northern's two books arc of greut 
value. As critical works in their 
own right they are uot espodaliy 
exciting. The commentary is pains¬ 
taking and patient, and does not 
try to be brilliant; the judgments 
are clear and fair* and do not claim 
any umi6ual distinction. The most 
attractive feature of the writing Is 
tho authorial modesty which has no 
hint of falseness or conventionality. 
Professor Northern is harsh only 
with himself— M clumsy ", /' Jnsx; 
pert",. " tedious ”, _‘'banal", pro 
words which no. reviewer with mh 
of his generosity, would us® Of till* 
book,..but they- are there-,in his 
introduction to emphasize his lack 
ol critical pretension. • .•• ■ 

No first class critical Intelligence, 
has Written a book-length study of 
Ibsen as a poet. of the theatre, out 
Professor Northam’s two volumes 
should ..be required; reading for 


KARI.UF.IN/ l‘.Il A UN amt Kf.AUS “Tile axe!... either v.i* (ML M> 
VOI.KFH (L-:diiMis>: each other... find mir uwu ctnnmnn 

_ . lung hurl*. .. m the theatre is fin- 

spieiulaU :\ islicd.” How in fttul ibis common 

Jrthrbudi rui Theater 71/72 language? Two members of tliea- 

•j.-.,,,, u „«.,. u . .... ufl tros working on u i-nllcctivu basis— 
21..j p. Benin. Vldgenluih. I»M i.Mfl. |] runn Cuirz from the Berlin Sduiu- 

bUhne am Hulleschcii lifer and ller- 
“ Art is not uii individual activity- bert Camper from the /iiridi Ncu- 
Uoth in its crcutioii and in its effect marki—are sceptical. When the 
art is h collective proves*." The Scliattbiilino 1 mi red Hit 1 industrial 
quotation with which this collection quarter of Krctizhcig, writes Can/, 
of plays, essuys, fuels and figures nol one of the spectators was a 
ends could have come from almost worker: and lie cniibidfi's the 
any of its emuributors, who ace political effect of ilu* theatre vastly 
young uctors, directors, critics mul uverruted. Taking die view that 
authors involved, with German "theatre Is harmless ”, Camper 
theatre today. In fnct it comes from thinks it impossible to change an 
an author who would have been audience’s mind, ui best one can 
seventy-five this year and who, in awoken w criticuI responses ’*. 
the 1971-72 season, the one covered None of the four full-length 
by this" literary-political yearbook ploys—selected, suy the editors, not 
dislodged Shakespeare from his because they ure “ successes “ but 
long-hold position as niost-porfnrmod because " they point llie way 
playwright in GermuiKspcukiitg ahead’’—attempts in meet un audi- 
tlieatros—Bertolt Brecht, once lialfwuy ur jolt it intu new 

Indeed, one of the mosl striking awareness, 
developments in the current Hartmut I.augc s glimpse of Trot- 


Spiel plat/ \ 

Juhrbucli fin Tlicater 71/72 


season truditionul theatre roles still theoretical rather ihun thoatrj- 
comc under fire on every hand. Cttl. The subject of Gevhavd Kell- 
Fran/ Xaver Kroctz, one of the lug's T'ft# Afosstv of usunhi is 
mosl gifted of the new wave of revolution in the Greut Proletarian 
young playwrights, suggests that Cultural style, hut its pseudo-Breclit- 
theatre could be less elitist if lan epic form i* anything but 
authors would " descend ” into Hid revolutionary. The Hypochondriacs 
mass-appeal areas of crime stories by Bo tho Struuss wanders uiinlcssly 
aud entertainment. Amlrd Miiller in a maze of Pmmdcllian searches 
asks for a " really progressive" for Identity. Least predictable, but 
theatre of the people, engaging still remote from an audience’* 
public Intei-est on such « broad everyday experience, is u lively 
front that the public itself will fight adaptation of Macbeth by one ot 
for the theatre’s survival. East Germany’s finest writers. 

Writing from East Crummy, Ifeiner Miiller. 

Ernst Schumacher pleads for As llie editors point uui. the 
“thinking actors", workers whose season under review is one m 
means of production are art, and transition. New attitudes of collec- 
suggests that the now rather colour- live partnership—In both IihIvos 01 
less East German theatre could be Germany—are beginning to loosen- 
livened up by a stiff dose of "Mit- up the rigid- etructure of the, subsi- 
bestlmmung ” (collective decision- dived German theatre. Yet a-certain 
making) and a new look at the resignation cm a notes from these 
theories of Brecht and Stanislavski, pages, especially vls-u-vis the 
Bather than drag the workers Into audience, yvbiclv » low years ago 
bourgeois ctiliuro-bouses, Johannes couldnlt wait to be insulted.. Per- 
Sdienk, author/director ot Traps- haps the energy spent op reforming 
pOtt \Vorker Jakob Kuhti, sent his the structured theatre, with, iw «t 
: actors into' the factory, whore the patterns ,of response, should ^do 
audjence recognized and reacted divertediinto building up morn fleX- 
. spontaneously to }he scenes of work ible, imniediato and disconcerting 
and home life. , , . theatre , gcoups on the JJnos 01 the 

, The need for a more open-ended People ShOw and the Pip Stnunonx 
: theatre. is put most urgently • In • a Group,- Trluch are • .giyat^.succeMes 
oneHictor by -Gerllnd Relushaeen, whonevor they^visit Germany. Fer- 
Semi-Bmanbipated Marianne, a con- hftpA .the German thentrc^dioiija 
versetion between an actor, a Dra- falW Viettfl’s advice of ( 19^1 and 

inaturg and an average theatregoer: return " to the cntacomos . 


t./conyenient form, of as close to an ' uoueretondliig of 
F 1 decline in creative Ibsen's. plays as Can.be a* 
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_ . Jflrtridon Press; Oxford M , - 
fv:prfess. CC.SO) 1 !* a'fuljaftd gracious 




TICK COLLIiCI EO 
WRITINGS OF 
JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES 

Published fur the Royal 
Economic Society 

Volume VIC 
The General Theory 

This ucv. tiUiitvu nf the most 
fj 111 tills and iiifluemiul huok in - 
economics and the social . 
sciences this century provides I 
a complete version of the 1 
original lent, corrected in the 
light of Mili.sef|uuit 
L'lirrebpiMulme. 

Volume XUl 

The General Theory 
and Alter: 
Preparation 

Volume XIV 

The General Theory 
and After: Defence 
and Development 

These volume? together present 
all the surviving letter!., drafts 
and articles arising from 
Keynes's work between 192+ 
and J939. A* such they form 
a chronicle of one, man's 
Intellectual development over 
a period that saw a revolution 
In economies. 

, Volume VIII 
.A Treatise: 

'• oa Probability ; - 

-'Hie first systematic work.in 
■ 7 . English on the logical 
foundht ion's of prouabiiiiy .. 

: -for half ft century, this was 
Keynes’s, ftjrliest large-scale 
writing. His corrections t6 the 
' first edition oF 1920 have been 
. included together with afi 
Introduction by 
Profdskir R. B. Braithwaitc. 

; £3.95 per volume 


The lutest title m Cue 
•Documentary History ol •* 
"Western Civilisation 
series, edited by Eugene .CL 
Bluckuntl Leonurd'W^LeVy 

WORLD WAR 
Edited by 

.'Jore Cl emeus 1 King 
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TLS MAY It 1973 ARCHAEOLOGY 



T ill? a<iUiia was ilit 1 L'ily return nf 
uiH'iaiU Allium. ft was mmi- 
nicil with inminiuems nf munv 
different rcniiirics, ImLldi ti^.s were 

superimposed an buildings, and rhe 

ancient literary descriptions of ii nre 
particularly allusive. Puusmilas, in 
particular, who wroie the only Je- 
tailed description in continuous 
prose, is very liurd in follow in such 
o crowded urea, unless one can iden¬ 
tify I In* buildings iudcpcndeiulv of 
his descriptions of them. The uxcuvu- 
tion of ihe Agora lias been slow, con- 
cciurnled, painsrnfc[tig work, and so 
far as the identif {ration of rite monu¬ 
ments is concerned it has proceeded 
by a humilinline process nf trial and 
. error. Rut little by lit Lie certainly 
has Inched forward. Sume problems 
have resisted solution until now and 
others may lurk unrecognized, but 
these are all problems of the relation 
between words and stones: they 
concern the itli-iitifirmioii of wliu'r 
has been discovered with what wo 
know from history. The stone Itself 
is unable to lie even if it curries on 
laseriptinn, mid the evidence of urr.li- 
neoiogy for ibe whole history of the 
Agora is now more certain than mi- ■ 
cerium: there remain areas of , 
shadow bill mu of darkness. , 

Mom of l lie she is now physically 1 
cleared, m tipped and replanted. Kx- i 
nctly nt this stage it is vhullv « 
1111 porlam to have a full expression < 
or ibe present views of limner * 
Thompson and It. E. Wycherley 1 
respectively ilie master interpreter t 
of ilie Agora excavations and the i 
editor of the testiintiniu. au which « 
most interprelaiimi must rest. It is v 
Perhaps worth noting of a learned I 
work reviewed now that its preface a 
is dated Pvbmary 1 , 197L; annual ' 
migrant observers of tEie Athenian i 
Afcoru will recall slim li wus only in ‘ 
WO that the King’s Colonnade and G 
the Colonnade of /cut were discov- 1 
eied inn to he iileiiLlcul. v 

The first serious attempt to 
collect and make sense of nil the 
informal ion mi the hiymu of I 
ancient Alliens was in Wndismurh's 
MtitU Allien, which to this day V 
contains insights mid observations 
uoi to he found elsewhere. The roll- 
call of German sc holms who have ,J 
worked in Athens since then h 
Impressive, and the standard gen- 11 
• -? r ~ JSOrk on Athenian tunogranliv *V 
jffc* ‘/ l iosK^* s Topographic. Son"' ^ 
• (1931), which has been n ' 

neither replaced nnr brought up to w 
•; date. ci 

> The year 19.U is a dividing-line, 
since it was exactly then that ihe 

• ^!5 r i a, V, A £ Qra , ‘ excavations ”, 
Started- The Greek archaeologist, ' i„ 
- and,architect Johii Ttavlos, who Tins 1 “ 

S a,de ms impressive contributions to ° 
b study of Athens as any. scholar fi* 
sw™ Juuetch, has worked-for liianv ■ 
years fi* k member of: the Agora Vi 
team. The Leam is staKsuidded ; the 
. Americana liuyq made full use of a *“ 
marvellous opportunity, and over' „ 
' forty, years have built up a whole 
generation of excellent archaeolo-' 

, gists In the Agora. ‘.Those who JJ 
, started in the 1930* are now near ™ 
retiring-age, but except for the Mari ?£ 
v occupation'the series has been con- i*! 
T 1 -?* 1 * and there are .now mature' ?u 
scholars loilus tradition who will ft 
rtlll be working, after the year 2000 . 

1 Such , a , .continuity is even mare 

- S 5 P 1 W - -iarchaeology than in . JJ3 
..most other Subjects. ?. r 

• ^ of this 

;-.."flok--ai)d.ii will hav^ tp be used In. ce 
S! 1 ; aS T' 1 “alveraild^i” “j 


The city centre 

of 

ancient Athens 


■ll 


riding .virtue since it renders the HOMER a. THOMPSON and 

fuiv.st iniulligiblc, but for a notion R. e. WYCHERLEY 1 

of wliut the .sireel life of the Agora ..... . 

wits like nno would do bettor lo lhc Athenian Agora 

read Aristophanes „r even Wadis- vol.mm vrv- ti,„ .» c . , 

mttili. Jliat nen-L HS.s c puriiy with ■ri?I lll Lr? * V e Agora of Athens 

whUh and rui,, invest ““P® *■■■<! Uses of a,. 


tt ’h it'll xit n light mid ruin invest AnSii Vtrff* n*?* 111,11 Uses of au 
undent imummcnts is a dmigcrously Ancle,w Llt * 
anLihisturicLil illusion unci readers 257pp plus 112 jilarc*. Prince tun : 
oi Llie i ext nt tins bonk will have to The American School of Classical 
guard agoinsr it. Kven before the Studies nt Athens. S2H. 

tyrants ot die .sixth century, when —_____ 

there iveru nn siihstanrial buildings ---- 

in tilt* Agiiru, there were disorgan- was elsewhere, roughly in the area 
/ed dwellings, mid tombs from a of the Acropolis Sr pi?k and™? 
tifoo l , ap ,V i ’ when certain of seems to iinve been modest The 

idnSi 10,11hs ,- WCie . rodi *cnrered they classical Agora site was at tlint time 
added a tit men sum of historical called the Potteries Kemmeikos 
"tt™ . ,0 l,, e rational construe- (Was it for potteries that so manv 
ons of a Inter age. Tlio Agora was wells had been dug ?) In the earta 
orid nhn S f9 l,afe fl ' ld usual sixth century burial ceased, a lot of 
reib'S.d ^ h d n f ver be c °mpletely bedrock was levelled, and archiLec- 


the offshoot of a Germanic people fountain has not got aid m 
driven out of Scandinavia by the have nine spouts as SI 3 
Danes. I.he destruction was appall- Pll««. Nino spouts mlab 
ing Htid excavation has fully con- be an exaggeraliou or rti J 
1 ?™“* what w "» _ said about it in whole complex or fms 3 
literal y sources. When the Heruli Jhen one would have lofa 
withdrew a new defence wall was fountains, a formidable prn 
2 JJJ 1 lhe "raJl innermost M anyone should undcrSi 

Emf •. en , s * th P A S°ra was amazing combination of xa 2 
° u “‘ de . “• a ! ,d . ancient buildings thoroughness the cxnaD 


SfiTSSs 

ar&’jsfgft 

apufi* 

2 , S5!SirSf£ 

being twisted to suit aii,r 
anxiety. The 

popular name of^the 8 
Hephaistps. and &t L 
«me taftaml um.t 
«te Lawcourts; it h nQi( 
be outside the p*2 
excavations, Ujou JSfc 
The expectation 0 [ jS 
bones ofThoseus occur*„ 
fljdnofapfiw. The name “ 
nos has now rooted m* 

nr e »h 3 t * B t0Ullla “ in tbe3 

th< l Ago™, near the EU 
this is at least consJaS 
Pausantas, though thrS 
fountain lias not got ud 3 

ft- fr s P° uts the 3 
plies. Nino spouts mldj ii 

be au exaggeraliou or rteJ 

tno whole complex of fouaS 
then one would have t# m 


■i iKNvir ci:Mi cuy ltcliuigs to 

M 1 Whiles tlm hnr. 


jvsmium 


tho bar- 
Westcrn 


tabu kingdoms .in Western 
" struggled against the de* 
tons of lhe Vikings . and 


ri 

IMjw 1 i 

P 

► 1 

k 

It'. 


UiK-ars, Byunuuni was ceasing 
ii beleaguered island of Ortho- 
{Lfstiaulty am* wus becoming 
mare a considerable empire, 
•hto of Islamic advance Hinted 
ideally. From the middle; nf 
cMiury successive victorious 
-jitts recovered western Arrne- 
Skia, Crete and northern Syria, 
taring historic Christian cities 
aj Tarsus mid Antioch which 
been under Muslim rule "for 
i thin three centuries. • 
(adbinaliun of muwiouary zeul 
iploraacy brought off the great- 
(m of all, the conversion of the 
it af Kiev io Orthodoxy, and‘far 
sooth ihe brilliant offshoot of 
i« civilization, Christian 
reached the climax of its 
end prosperity, wresting much 
Egypt from Vatimid don- 


The rebirth of the 
Byzantine empire 


*1 


Arnold Iuynhve ssiudy ol Consluu- ARNOLD TOYNBEE : 
tine fuitils a lifulung ambition. It ... _ 

was in 1910, he snys, us a third-year l h? n ?„,i 10 PorpliyrogmiliH ami 
Oxford undergruduute, that lie con- ,,is ” ocW 

ceived the. idea of providihg a dcfiiii. ■ 76A|i|.. Oxfurd Uidveixity l>i^, LM. 
tive edition of Lnnstauiines De ___ 


fait be illuminating. 

The magnificent tenth-century 
church that stands not for from 
Delphi and commemniuics the saint 
reflects more than u conventional 


J iTSISSSJS ■ —:—:-—-fcferr,’ c "^’“ 

Imperio. The inspiration was from problems become tractable. The B 1 ' by Aiab cor^irs, 

J. fi. Buty, whose' work on the S 5?X of could be SSEl^BSSSt “i. 


Egypt From l-atimirt coil- perial Administrative System, pub- 
life of the scholar-emperor- .lisbed the following year, wus sent 
tins VII Porphyrogenltus to young Toynbee Eor review. More 
reflected die Hellenic re- titan half a century later, wheu the 
that accompanied the first schedule of work lie had prepared 


reflected die Hellenic-re- 
lliat accompanied the first 
itfllie Byzantine reconquest. 


settled mid gradually converted to 
Orthodoxy, the eastern frontier held 
aguiiist the Muslims, and the em¬ 
pire irself organized by die most effi¬ 
cient bureaucracy In t'linciiuiv imiil 


for himself in 1913 had been com-, modern times. Const ant iuople liv- 


Ruinoiis hufs 
without remiiins 


» P nl dweHiitgs we have 
fl ' were InLe Mycenean, and 


south.wesEandihenortli-westcor- »u. . 1 ... ioTje, ^jj 

uers: the first area traditionally Slf*.* 11 " . r 111 repair in the sixth 
being offices and the second tern- f ] ai,d r, e y ei1 f s ,ute as *be 

pies. By the fifth cemury a row of f E' 1 '' ^ th « temple of 
temples and public buildings ex- i St “u- ai,d perhaps certain 

isted along the west side nf tbe ?»,?** at tl,e n orth-west 

Agora, but in 480 they were burnt 2S ,, 0 rhe Afioro seem to have 
have and destroyed by the Persian army; SaiT ,V l! 1 Heruli and the new 

and rebuilding was slow to star" aU ““ knows bow..The city 

aUM i.. nnm oastn »t.« —-»--«*-- - went on as an important 

acy/lnmir mill ua _ inn 


n„roii ■ , s ’ Agora was amazing combination of km 

i 1 - a . ud ancient buildings thoroughness the exnmm 
"*f, e .stripped down to make the shown ui trying cimunaiw 
{ ust writer monuments had consider that in many « 
gone to make curlier walls after the stone has been traced tflnri 
Persian Wars. I«’roin the point of or four re-uses on differs 
i ai c'bjtpologlsis, of course, and that every building ta 
inis Kind of destruction and re-use traced through all its sURi. 
jm a massive rampart is ono of the . 

likeliest wavs in which thp Aptafic it is not reasonable in nn 
of an earlier chy'cin liope ? f 1 s H i,ld tQ ^ 
survive. A stone hidden in a wall 1Ist of monuments inM 
has a better chance than one left in ^ eQ of J th ! lsc E rln f c| I al m 
a ruin. Later the outer walls came dis f ussed by Professor M 
back into use, but the inner wall £ nd .F lofessor Wycherlql 
was still kept in repair in the sixth p oun cd iHilldiflgj, the (MS 
century and even as lute as th« public offices are «H 
thirteenth. Only the temple of deal1 " ldl in chapters 
Hephoistos and perhaps certain essential reading for hlflonM 
other buildings at the north-west c " a Pter on colonnades i«ewj 
corner of the Agora seem to have welcome, since much a tbi 
survived the Heruli and the new rial fl ^ sh , : ((w Slot °f II 
wall, no one knows how The city was f° und m 1962 asd 
itself went on as an important J#*. ^ .j ' 1 1 H«| 
academic centre, and about ad 400 l’oikile had still not 


wefl ■ hai^ e |ef? e, * I * lc hi’couW contury creation, in some degree' 

' e ^J eEt , 110 archaeological determined by an older olan In thl* r‘ up a , n me ruins of the south suggestive ot wnti 
Kn T e h,cal J lfe i oE .Athens ic j? quite unfike the RomeirForum "• n,, f tie 0d 1 eion of Agrippa. ajs riiroughputthosestuM 

,, l i P furce ancf -chsiructer In which began as a disputed Eround se ?, n,s ta have been a ,c gymna- advantage of tbe discasae- 
rLnJit? 1 * 1 C€nt . l,r i v and for the between two villages aitcl then da- a l u, V . ol " a university, and if In- scrupulous, clarity of 
gpjar?* »n*i the limited area velopad continuously. The Agora , a smft H» elegant bathing Tlia aurhois have 

' u!..^^ 8 . 0 T a Si dn show seventy-eight a pa*’t front a few uuderlyins aromul a i Ce k w lat wafi , probably a library, years through so ajaaf fij 
‘at PW like tbe rojts of IStSSSd ll « uS ®1& the head fragments and- orSyoM 

Eeometf 1 C1 . and Atlicnian teeth, represents tho life of Athens wnnM °iS« rd i 0r ^““bridge college Ipg. In those pages.we§*** 
f5°? ie ^ ic 2^ te jL s f 811 he very boau- El 0m tile fifth century onwards* Ei d » . e ‘V The battered life- where we are,, die aU gB 
and m ^. 850 , ac on *-fiud gold from dimax to decadence. As an p Iu11 j ° f ®n Imperial official oil the bedroclc of tfie-^|j 

ehzhtl! inl.S!?** or,lB, neiits. In the architectural-ensemble, with a loim J und 111 *. he /“ins ; such of stones. If In any 

HSSS'-»• SriL-'S.'S! 0 . 2 * tw: * ww*AYa 
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pleted, the lires still glowed. : In 
many ways Professor Toynbee's Con¬ 
stantine Porphyro&cniliu attempts 
to do fpr the tenth century what Bury 
had done for the previous age, and in 
its method has the same strength and 
weaknesses as Bury’s work. 

Professor Toynbee has produced 
a study which combines tbe immense 
sweep with which one .associates A 


chiho a clearing-house fur the com¬ 
merce of the whole Mediiet iuiiemi. 

Yet Constantine was fully aware 
of tho limit minus nf By/aiuium. Fur 
him the world-Mate nf iliu age of Con¬ 
stantine the Great and Justinian had 
passed forever. By/amimu hud be¬ 
come n local statu even ilnuigh an 
important one, among a minibi-r nf 
others. Had the emperor's successors 


Study of History with concentrated possessed a fraction nf his realism 


attention to detail. It is not an easy 
book for. though lie disclaims any 
intention to write a comprehensive 
history of Byzantine Greek civiliza¬ 
tion, he is careful always to sketch in 
the background of the issues which 
confronted the rulers of Constantin¬ 
ople. during the tenth Century. That 
background often stretches into a 
remote and not-always comprehen¬ 
sive pttbt, unci there is some avoid¬ 
able repetition, The whole could have 
been more compactly presented. It Is 
evident, too, Lhat writing so large a 
book concentrating on Constantine 
and his special interests has involved 


and followed his shrewd advice, and 
even shrewder diplomacy, the Bui 
gars and Armenians would have been 
allowed to‘.retain their respective 
roles of buffer states mi the empire's 
frontiers. The disasters ui the huiul-s 
of the Normans and the Turks in the 
eleventh century might have been 
avoided, and the history of Kmopc 
thereby drastically modified. As Cun- 
stmitinc saw, military virlories could 
be ton dearly bought. 

The nd mi nisi rat inn of the By 71111- 
tinc state und the diplomacy of the 

C eriod ore treated by Professor Toyn- 
ee with characteristic thoroughness 


Bulgur war-bands anil Magyar 
marauders before lie established him¬ 
self as a monk in 942 and foretold 
the reconquest of Crete, tells uuicli 
about the day-to-day perils nf life in 
the lonlli-contiiry Byzatitino empire 
and the aspirations of its rulers. 
Constantine and his cuurt were us 
open to influence Uy ilmse who 
claimed to bo guided by the Spirit 
as had beau tho limpemi- Y.enu in 
ilie timo of Daniel Stylilex, cir the 
hapless Tsur Nicholas II under the 
spoil of Rasputin. U in aslaiii.sliiiig 
also lhat neither mosaics 1110 the 
Christian architecture of the iH't ioU 
feature in tills book. 

I 11 .4 Study of History the Muun- 
physites and Nest or inns were dis¬ 
missed as “ fossil cultures "ami, des¬ 
pite the long excursus devoted tn the 
Rngmuils and Pauli cions. Professor 
Toynbee hero shows no Rieuter sym¬ 
pathy with religious Issues. It is 
too simple, for Instance, tn charac¬ 
terize Monophysltes us “represent¬ 
ing pre-Chnlcedoniau Christianity 
In the century before the Cnuucil of 
Cbalcedon each of the great pat¬ 
riarchates had developed its own 
christology. The clash of these 
ideas and the resulting cleavage be¬ 
tween Constantinople und Alexan¬ 
dria coloured much of subsequent 


etna of orianhation. a3 Byzantine history, This Had notJiing 


' Though:.croiwied In unseemly histe- mony?: Much of-did life.of a Bywin- 
a* a-child in 911, this son of Leo Vi's tine emperor and his high officials 
fourth mai nline was fur thirty, years was Luken up with cei eiiiuny, and ihu 
over-shadowed by the co-eiuperor derails nf those ofteu highly spccia- 
Rqnjamis Lecapenu*. The plot that lfeed rotttines lntere&ted Coiisfantiiie 
deposed tho latter in Decfiniber, 944 profoundly. He ivas an aitdquanaii- 
leit luin sole emperor for only-fifteen -, burrowing Into-'the past for prece- 
=. yegro- , • .'dents, preserving, for instance, the 
: Professor Toynbee, however, .as. mliiute details of the process by 
pile,would expect of blm s has chosen which the Emperor Anastaslus-had 
, . to write 611 the. widest possible can- been chospn to ascend the throne as. 
,;-yas, though concentrating on those-, cmisort to..the dowager Empress 
..rnattor^ which- interested Capstan- ' Ariadne four-apd-a-half centuries be-. 


• r+ l *‘ c , «»ure cun s 

. burials aud thirLy 


the Mrtiin ,! .1 "“Kc-pamtiug of mstory, u could bo said to have rnrv T,. V, , in -, M,a Hra* can-‘ be faulted in. 

fnfitrhr fi- 1 ® 8 ’ rll £ Biant Ewi,,a who, Peaked too early. . . . V and d| e builder is possibly' opposes It wilI.hWM 

m fW& a . •: ; • 8 ® 2 ^j 2 i. e|l l ,Wr J ,orof lW« exactly what, arjurngt 

A l J iad: S ‘ "% Cold ' In the £ifth century atui the earlv b^n ^rVi^-l 0 u k,,0wn t0 hove avldonce he has to Jj* 

meant, whose discussion of Such fourth the Ap..™ ■ «. J7 a , oeen active m the area of Hadrian’s Indeed the use of- cjwW 

vase* 'the authors seem to have .■ ® aia ^ as relatively library. Some upper-class slxth-cnn.. m#nf i< m mskd evidtatf 

,,as P, ut forward the more an* '' f e . W l S ” Qt builc 011 fj!^ y X lle , sti c rubbislr indicates that STS proper;syauclxcg] 

attractive htriher suggestion that nn _ a, V elaborate unified scheme, build- ' abnndoumeiit of' this building » n » there 'c*fi 


W the tidiness, clarity and, where 
works of oi l the uoat- 


fhl r «»v-I e J i ,, A l ^ ei f u *fiestiou that on ^ a 5 ° r , at ? “«*£»ed scheme, buUd- ' of- this building this sense there cap 

(he wvei-Hl Athenian vases Where It ngs * iad their.individual characters ' trH eS e closing of the been a rabta : 

the Naliw ¥2" iS i a W trest of * nd tke influcuce of dne buUdiS ? °°' 8 ° f J««in1aiL •: SrbhaoofoglcSl mM 

^pNelaJd clan, who heUeved Uiat on another, for example. ijeSarl 1 ? truth is not knortn Ive jftj 

2K 2 1 ?- th C'r ancestor. Wqter, Ae sculptures of.: the tempi? of ^ roni telllplcs ; • a?ln a partlcUUny^lPjfi 

ornamentation, grain and death,-epic Hephdlsfoa on the ,Tw Si . f - • • • * • ■- «Vr th? elevetjtt 

are^fnmil? ,nlf o^king of pottery twelve gods, was Tare and limited: ^ chllrchfiS t 1 ^ 971 ]. r. more 

co “soqufluces of J a the-: third quarter of the fourth .Th«. a . - , , • been found ’ 1 for tbe 


, auuw worxs ot an. the uont- 
trpctive linear.-quality of the plaux 
and reconstructions. The Asont is, 




1 * 1 4 Ai 


;..n: 


n«?S?Mi ai V d , eveI ?P lvas Public life, HellenSl”.stVle « ? th? exJ)2°rt? - 5 n !S 6 of u tat'the cof^r' 

■Jul> -IS-CMSitM a.*.- 

Turks; had eemeferies ' the' temple ’VAjSjM* 
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fourth mai riuue was for thirty years 
over-shadowed by the co-emperor 


administration, diplomacy and, by no hgm of the Cut.. , ... .... . 

means least, the. ceremonial 0 £ : the pervading Influence of. Orthodox officials or in the punctilious eti:. 
court. The problems, connected with Christianity. To 'staid fcaiedoricaUy quette of the court represent snme- 
.Cobstamine^s administration and dip— at ilie outset that It was not intended tiling of the real spirii of me tinted'. 
fomacy reached back tivo centuries to write a separate chapter nn tlie, .whether at Constantinople or at- 
, or so: Tlia result is a magittterial sur- ■' Eastoru Orthodox .Churcli may have Faris. ..'C axis! an tine's minute con¬ 
vey o£ Byzaiitiue political and econo- been a mistake, for the Church was ;cerq for them reflects hi$ acceptance, 
pile history, from the time of Hera-; th* life-blood of Byzafitjifm. of the role of divinely appointed 

dins to tlip death of Basil II in 1025: As Professor Toynbee points, out, ruler. But: he was also a scholar and 
Constantine’s De CaerlmontU con- Byzantium ffn the cnf.nd civilization an administrator. No historian has 
tains a list of twfeoly-severi rfiilitary created by . Greek-speaking people chronicled ^ his activities- and ubjec- 
dlstricts (t/iewntfl)- and Professor* since tlm second nulleimlmn BC, an -lives In- these spheres with such 
Toynbee dbvotes more than TOO pages extension of, yet profoundly diffei ent exactitude end- care; Few have tlw 

.. »* . « It • . v_r _r aeoli*<t1 nrfst lTdllpnicni* alffd ndN Pdnornv tn Pflhitn in n 


Orthodox 


State tatedotlcaliy quette of tin 
It was not intended tiling of the 
its chapter, nn the. .whether at 



•'fire", used successfully during;tlie. Orthodoxxhuftli-state. The rojouf 
..first lArab siege of Constantinople in- hbly uten in tbs ByzailUne world vpn 
- $ 74 - 78 , maiotnined the superiority of 
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: ; ' by this abundancp, of jlluStiWive de- 

. tall wlilch sccompahlfs; fM«ssor ■ inti 

liddle Ages Mundy’s Jjitet'prctaMoM, , •; wh 




„ , . , Finally, Svft tut'rt to ilie 
teiletiual mordmenls ; of the 4ge^ 
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ucli of-tlid life of « Bvzan- ' l0 do with .separiUisiii Qr natmjiahsni- 
of and his K 0 ffCSi, The Monophysite -leaders were as . 
with L-t!iL>iiumv ami iliu Hellene tw their COUllterpUlis ill the 

lei interested ConsFnntuie h25 e /nwh 

. He was an antiquarian - t^fr 510 ' 1 m 

into-the past For prece- a previously.united empire. • - • 

serving, for instance, the. • Tlie diffusion of Byzantine cinilza- . 
tails of- the process by tion. was jperhaiw even .wider, titan . 
Emperor A nastftsi us'• had Professor Toynbee suggest*. 11 roay 
n to ascend the throne as. -be regretted^ perhaps* tliat. no place 


that Augustiha had turned to Cicero I 
aqd nls age after-the completion of. 
the De Crvftate Dei. Constants tie ■ • 
Porphyrogenltus and file World will . 
taka its .-plaice beside A Srudy of, 
History as landmark .of historical 
tv riling a?id : a', testimony- too. greats: 1 
historian.. •• v>-. . , 
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strue-: is. 


_ nai.sdiirCM. and -if lip 1 ;. 
times pr 6 n 9 .iio’.taker reports- ■ 
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New Titles 

ENGLISH KEYBOARD 
MUSIC BEFORE THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

JOHN CiH.IIWIU.!.. 

Tin* Intention of thii lunik k 
to provide a summary of the 
development of English key¬ 
board art during five centuries, 
and at the name time to offer 
in the student who wishes to 
investigate iLs details more 
thoroughly the bulk of the 
bihliographicul and other 
material in a handy form. Three 
chapters arc devoted to tlie 
most significant period within 
tlio scope of this study: that of 
thu Elizabethan and Jacobean 
com posers. Elsewhere the t rout¬ 
ine m is less exhaustive, the aim 
being 10 put their momentous 
achievement into its historical 
context. 

I’uhlicittiuit Dale 7th May. IOTA 
EG.0U Net Boaidi. 


INDIVIDUALISM 

STEVEN LUKES. \ 

l)r. flubes has written, a. book', 
which will .be o t interest/not 
only,to social scientists, but a 1^6 
to tiidse interested in theiiisiqry. 
of ideas and political philosophy. 
Its aim is threefold.. 

Port one' offers a comparative 
sentan|Ic history of tho' term 
individualism. Fart t^vo presents 
a . conceptual analysis of the 
varioua basic- ideas ai^ 
doctrines, which the world .has 
come Lo convey, and part three 
explores the relation) between 
these, idea*. . ; ' ' ' ‘ 

■ i *.■ 

Pubiicaiion Hale lltli . June, 
197J. 12.^0 Net- Bowds. 
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The es liu ordinary mmpluccncy 
about the race issue which prevails 
in British politics at present is liy no 
means paralleled in the literature 
which is flowing both from academic 
and from Black community sources. 
The prevalent view is that Black im¬ 
migration was a new and sudden 
problem which Britain hud to dcul 
with after about 1950, and that, even 
though there was u certain amount 
of panic anxiety which gave some 
basis for racist arguments, there was 
a pragmatic willingness to face the 
situation, tu defuse it, and to allow 
for the slow integration of Black 
people into society. In so for us this 
perspective had any reflection In nca- 
aemicwork it directed research to¬ 
wards thi! question of whether total 
assimilation was really a good ibing 
■or whether a degree of separate de¬ 
velopment should he - encouraged. 
But after about 1967, at least, serious - 
political mid academic writers begun 
to tell a different story. 

. This different story was that the 
involvement of Britain with Black 
people was of long standing, both 


tin imuli colonial exploitation which 
brought White and Black tugctler 
in the plantations, mines and other 
productive colonial establishments, 
and through the existence of a con¬ 
siderable Bluck papulation in Bri¬ 
tain itself. Moreover, far front 
Britain showing only a libera] 
face towards the Blacks, while 
Americans continued to be preju¬ 
diced, the British In the postwar 
period actually seemed to be going 
through the stages of development 
in the treatment of Blacks which 
Niirrhern American cities underwent 
in the. 1930s. The main difference 
wns that there wus not yet any sign 
nf flic kind nf lucakthrough towards 
righis won iJirmigh the exercise of 
Black power which began to show 
itself in the United States in the 
immediate prewar and postwar 
periods. The main trend in Britain 
in fact seemed to be townrds greater 
tolerance nf racism. Finally, so far 
ns the Blacks were concerned, their 
situation seemed to ha one in which 
only increasing militancy was com¬ 
patible with the maintenance of 
nil man dignity. 

On the problems of the Black com¬ 
munity in Britain from the sixteenth 
century until the end of the Second 
World War James Walvin has made 
himself the undisputed master. He 
has previously published a collec¬ 
tion of documents under the title 
The Black Presence. In Black and 
White he tells the full story in his 
own terms. It begins with the appear¬ 
ance of Black men hi British street's 
at tlte begin ning of the explorations 
and of the • slave trade, until 
Queen Elizabeth, without waiting for 
any Elizabethan Powell to agitate, 
ordered the expulsion of the Blacks 
from the country. Later British 
gentlemen, part of whose life and 
wealth was involved in slavery, 
thought it natural and .indeed fash¬ 
ionable to have Black servants in 
their English homes. This.fashion 


cnnilmn>ri even after the Mansfield 
judgment, which did no more than 
make it illegal to force a runaway 
slave on in a ship. But as slavery de¬ 
clined, so did the Black presence in 
London. During the period of 
slavery and during the debate about 
emancipation, a rich basis for British 
racism was laid through planter pro¬ 
paganda and through those who 
simply wished to support the status 
quo. 1c was against litis background 
that the small colonies which 
emerged in the twentieth century in 
seaport towns and a few other places 
had to live and try to defend their 
rights. Dr Walvin's story will bo- 
cnine .in .-imhiirirniive part of our 
history. It will also become of espe¬ 
cial importance to rho new- genera¬ 
tion of young Black Englishmen who 
are finding their own dignity by 
learning something of their past 
English history. 

After 1945 the story is taken up 
by Ira hatznelsou, an American poli- 
ticof scientist who refuses to rush 
into the analysis of immigrant politi¬ 
cal linkages In the United Kingdom 
by simply taking up some received 
problem utid some received ideas for 
its solution, but sets about his work 
by classifying it in its appropriate 
structural and historical setting. 
Titus lie sees the situation in Notting¬ 
ham, which was bis Chosen area of 
.research, as comparable not to New 
York or Chicago In 1960, or for 
that matter to Alabama iu 1960, but 
to that specifically similar historical 
situation In the United States' iu the 
earlier years of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, when Blacks begmt to migrate 
in significant numbers to the North¬ 
ern cities. The kind of linkage which 
could arise in these circumstances 
could be classified in terms of many 
variables and Dr K*tznelson sots 
them out firmly. 

What happened in both cases was 
not some sort of negotiated contract 
be twee u really effective and repre¬ 



sentative leaders of the immigrant 
communities hut uni-directional and 
paternalist power structures in which 
the black leadership wus co-opted 
and rendered politically ineffective, 
so that the Black community, until it 
was able as it were to regroup and 
find new leadership, was rendered, 
powerless to defend itself. Moreover, 
as a background to all this, liberal 
rhetoric—a feature of both historical 
periods and places—turned out to be 
merely rhetoric, capable of accom¬ 
modating Itself to each new racist 
demand. 

It is difficult to recommend Black 
Men, White Cities too highly. To¬ 
gether with Michael Hill and Ruth 
Issariiaroff's book on the work 
of rim Community Relations Coun¬ 
cils, it provides a serious aca¬ 
demic basis for reassessing all 
that has happened in the field 
of Community Relations. The fact is 
that the whole Community Relations 
movement has achieved little, If any¬ 
thing, when measured against the 
objective standards which these 
authors suggest. British society must 
now prepare itself to deal with the 
independent and probably militant 
leaders of new Black movements. ' 

Chris Milliard Is far from repre¬ 
senting the extreme of Black Power. 
In fact he is In every way an English¬ 
man and, given the choice, he would 
certainly not be engaged In anything 
like racial politics at all. What be 
would wish to be Is a writer. But 
Mr Milliard happens to be Black and, 
when he found London unbearable, 
he went to Tyneside to find the best 
wny he could of making a living. 
There he found that, bring Black, 
one couldn't begin to make a living 
unless one spent a lot of time cleai> 
Ing away the obstacles which racial¬ 
ism placed in the way of Black men 
leading a nonrial life: When a local 
branch of Uie Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination was formed, 
ho became Its natural leader and 
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RUPKRT \yiLKJNSON : ' deviants from the truly human liorrn. 

The Broken Rebel *' '' Anyone who differs from this type 

A Study in Culture Politics and an ? ^0 apparently lacjcs Hie other 

Authoritarian Character ' ’ u , nh r ealth .Y characteristics 1 Which pay- 

Authoritarian. Character • -,, chologists stereotype as belonging t6 

390pp. Ci'oqui Helm. £3,25. ' ' it can be labelled'as havir-*— J 


_ _- ■ lJ . ,e 5V '_ H he apparently .,. r . — .. . . 

. ~ , • pled objections to the spoMdndous . supplemented by a dbf 

There is nowadays a sizable section‘ desires 'of the, opart, flexible person- ■ 'cynicism. Using an'figg 
bf. .the university world and of. tlte . rilty; then'that merely reflects his of "insights": they- 


Its material, and attempts a too pre- 
rise location of 1 evil. M 
In tbe hitman 

poverty of _ ___ 

fronted by the extraordinary, rich¬ 
ness and diversity of their material. 
Moreover, their 


lowed by a few^ disfavoured Calvin- 

Cer- 
;or spa- 

— —v- -khuuwvu ■ WCtlUaiKOf.tH eburse, 
Japanese to sonic extent, Samoans 
and. other Pacific Islanders, and 


.1 ~ j ij : a uiaiQvum eu l 

"g, Many experts ; ists and the millenary fringe, 

man psyche show a marked ; tain, cultural groups cbme in for 
TO’ attention : Germans, of cb 


rtf,.the university.\vorld and of. tlte 
morb. intellectually impressionable 
.sectors of the media world for which 
the supposedly.descriptive and objec- 
‘Hye conceptual ‘apparatus, of psy- 
cholagy provides the vocabulary'and 
.rhetoric of personal, and,: political 
abuse. Contests in ethical, and poli¬ 
tical reqtilude haye come to' lie 
phrased in' terms, of rival diagnoses 
of. pathology. This tendency is not 
merely ihq consequence of.populari¬ 
zation but can he'located In the Cen- 
. ..traL' organs ..nr.'thq. social deieneb 
- profession^ - Tt .; belongs '■ to what 
. Rupert Wilkinson, .using 1 ' the very 
1 «me : technique: him Self; , tolls- ‘ 


ality; then 'that merely_ 

profound and: niorbia fascination 
with wh^t be seeins to reject. 

The older rhetoric praised a man 
for controlling himself; the newer 
rhetoric denigrates a than for not 
letting himself go, - Its. archetype: of 
psychological disease.is an exemplar 
Of theProteStant ethic,-who controls 
his .impulses, exercises responsibi¬ 
lity and-authority without too much 
■ self-doubt, achieves 
tlqction, 


j, cari discount 
what a person says or believes and 
avoid any direct ' J ' ■ ■ 

him. They can, t__„ ^ 

w real ” person and thereby coratano- 
dofir his identity,' 

This Is power exercised behind-the 
guise of autonomy. It can easily be 
a mutation of the authoritarian im¬ 
pulse, ‘ and' Instead - of prejudice 
against 'Jews and Blacks one" has 


says or believes and • bald ^otttifex from TTm Q IVfly of*All 
S-u w l1 ?v h p ^ es ^> Ql 8ronto of Dukhoborsf Ameri- 

? nd an Algerian 
. oas|s community/- 1 

* 9,"? hava . : son »e minor 

CntJclsms of the. detail of Dr Wilkin¬ 
son s approach.\ - For example, he 
ooesot focus adequately on ; "the 
authoritarianism of the left, Or con- 
tnout too mucit zis-rji-:""”, u,,b “»» .siyor enough what Is involved in this 

success or .dis: 'DoUvarinu 1 " atS*.,J[jH ■ of the right: TherO is, 

difficult tafrk*, after all, ah immense-range of doc- 

ar/his failures t .^ a Y. e . adde ^‘" $ ne on the right as-oh the left. Nor 

dOes be 1 , analyse,-the. way -seeming 




-, attempts __ ...._, 

•SS ffts : 

- tout^tryaridrellgiOn, and Dices to be f i'P ica ^^ r ejudice<f thinking j 
; ^erifatipbVProtbiTant .erldcrand tltd [V®**** ddy,. ... 

authontarfon taiyiMlipp. are pair of v .»W * type 1* not, of eburse, . psykoanalyriS^ WUWuso^'^fcbri! ’' 

f descriptive nhcrauasi- Quite die authoritarian nOrsonaHtv. v Hurt, an ^ t0 cu | -' 

atithorltarlan- 


.—.’ , c.i.iiJDii, 'uuua : |iic . .. 

... psychopnthology pf tesei^ch..,Tornii» .> 

. "fte, edinocentrism,'.. acUievomdnt - 

niMArtfaHAb ^ V’J 

? pat- 
lani 
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libertarians in ^ 5te { D ., 
often derive theu ppiw«u 
assimilation to a few.siV* 

. ties*’ or identify with 
strength can be 
• weakness of Western 
. Never theirs, bis 
rigid rebel is,« start. 0^ 

like some consideration oI 
ties of objection to ajfU- 
who is grimy at work 
often is extremely cl« n I“-J5 
Thq issues hede arc 
for fqrtlier discussion, 
don of particular ; 
deanlipess - to the m oi 
svndrome •.-of : ! -- 1 . 
Character IS just thc i^uei^g 
The Important; polo*. 
Wilkinson's critique of Ijji- 
. ln g y?u_or doe* -be 
..wickedness ?—of, mud 1 - 

ary research and Q* lW n 
aiddle-class culture. s 
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Tbb pjrcb 
the weak, 

. sOd by eli 
' majorities. 

view ibecome 
. itself a kihd... 
logfe is-a forqi 
the attractions 
do not fit ; its _ 
logical s typo ;can 
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■. 'those beyond th® 

itiop-mania #Lfcrtiald®& 

•majdmiitn rarely- , 
i.servifudisc^Tbef or tHr. 
enrol Hs-bondsmen, w ., . . 


lie uses of ridicule 


agencies wojfhiwevorj 6 , ^ 
the way in which Mr Alt I 
passed by both the 
Board and the Conimunlw fid 
Commission. T he fig? 
tion Committee which was an 
from trying to work with 
began Its life bv holdi™ “ • 
meeting at which it spodfia 
jected any cooperation, and 

rl 5,5”? the S- oramunit y 

Commission refused to agreeul 
^wcastle Corporation’s^ 
Mr Mullard be annoimcdlik,! 
He was eventually riven that 1 
but by that time ho bad comem 
conclusion that the true face rfl 


mented uavia uiuwaie at Iu k 
doorway sliortly before he wait 
in the river at Kirkstall. 

The story of race relaiioiit iif 
tain in its next phasu Is heglni 
take shape. What rtaht-wu 
clans may say about imntigtui'iL 
bers by way of agitation wiDkttf 
strengthen the general dhuttl 
hostility. The official Institute*] 
British society will seek ta • 
the problem out of existence, 
the immigrants will break 
more and more from a pail 
dependence and subsemeoa 
farm and shape their ovm on 
tions. Perhaps the most ind 

K to be found in these 
s is the account of the 
drawal - from the Institute 01 
Relations of its establishment | 
sors, which Alexander Kirby U 
an appendix to Mr'Mullarili 
When it come to the point, BIbsi 
W hite definitions of the In#« 
role were at odds, and the In 
membership clioso percuf. 
struggle rather than contur 
smooth dialogue, with Whw 1 
in the Mayfair headquarter*. 
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i^ultn Defence of Satire 
iQueadon Press: Oxford Uni- 
jt nts. E5. _ 

has been written about 
~k recent years, and more 
h about the Augustans’ 
writings, that It was time 
Hold us what those writers 
thought about its nature 
Of course there have 
far incidental references in 
itudies to their critical 
i.and opinions, but P. K. 
.Jit in claiming that there 
comprehensive account 
Itepenius of opinion. This lie 
' supplied by a painstaking 
_|i« of the relevant state- 
tatke poetry and prose of the 
iis essays,, prefaces, dedica, 
^ private correspondence of 
usd critics, and in otlicr con- 
f sources. 

jthe value Of this varied 
j Professdr Elkin is aware 
must take into account the 
(what a man writes to a 
I BO differ considerably from 
Ik writes ih a formal tiedic*- 
,ud the motive (a Writer 
. an attack by One of his 
easy be driven to construct a 
1 in which he only‘half be- 


The difficulty of interpreting such' 
shifting evidence may be seen in the 
various utterances of Swift, who was 
ready enough on occasion to talk 
nboiit the corrective power of satire, 
but who at other times appeared to be 
bo sceptical about it that Professor 
Elkin Is driven to suggest he " did not 
really slim e this belief at allSurely 
it would be safer to say tbnt some¬ 
times he did. and sometimes he 
didn't. When Swift reflected (satiric¬ 
ally) on the ease with which we apply 
to others what we should really be 
applying to ourselves, ho saw satire 
as "a sort of Glass, wherein Be¬ 
holders do generally discover every 
body’s Face but their oWn": but 
when lie was impressed by the aevas-' 
taring force of ridicule (not least his 
own) he could claim, sincerely 
enough, that satire was the effective, 
means 

whereby those whom neither Reli¬ 
gion, nor natural Virtue, nor fear 
of Punishment, were able to keep 
within the Bounds of their Duty, 
might be withheld by rite Shame of 
having their Crimes expos'd to 
open View in the strongest Colours, 
and themselves rendered odious tu 
lyiankind. 

Even when Swift says that satire 
“will 'only serve to. vex Rogues, 
though it will not amend them ”, he, 


W.H.ALLEN 


is aL least expressing n belief in its 
power tu restrain, if not to reform, 
the incorrigible. Again, as Pro¬ 
fessor Elkin himself points out, any 
Bununarv of Swift's views on satire 
must take into account “ his keen 
sense of irony and his enjoyment of 
ridicule ”, which must often have 
prompted him rather “ to avoid being 
pretentious than to give mi accurate 
account of his own motives and 
achievements 

In spite of such cross-currents Pro¬ 
fessor Elkin succeeds in giving n 
reasoned view of the satirical theory 
of the period, deiiling with such 
questions < as the motives of tho 
satirist, his real or supposed moral 
function, the merits and demerits nf 

f icrsonnl satire: the arguments in 
uvour of Smiling versus savage 
satire, nud'KO on. Since his evidence 
is druwn mainly from the eighteenth 
century, we have to expect, and we 
get, a great deal of repetition. The 
sense of boredom which this inevi¬ 
tably induces is accentuated by the 
author’s proliferative tendency to 
cite one writer after anothcr'in order 
to make the same point: “ Addison 
claims . . “Tom Brown 

remarks , . . “; “ Temple be¬ 

lieved . . "Wolseley declared 
. . . ”: “ Young expressed « pre¬ 
ference for ... " Ncwbcry 

.emphasized . ..."; “CnsmeUi.stated 
-. . all drawn from three pages. 


Professor Elkin ' sticks to his brief 
with the tenacity of a limpet. 

Oil the evidence of his two final 
chapters he might have written a 
livelier book. Here, when lie begins 
to discuss and challenge rather than 
to record and qunte, a watery sun 
breaks through and mitigates the 
chill of bis grey landscape. Ho rightly 
questions Dry den’s unqualified state¬ 
ment that “ the proper quarry ” 
of Horace was folly, and not vice, 
and he mnkes some interesting 
points about the influence nf the 
eighteenth-century novel on rite 
gradual decay nf sutirc. lie is Less 
happy when he suggests tlint the very 
mild satire in Goldsmith’s Retaliation 
was due to tho fact that satire was 
in general becoming less satirical 
and Its blood running thin. To this 
it might be answered that no such 
deduction can be drawn: Goldsmith 
wrote as he did because be wns Gold¬ 
smith, not because ” the hiring, reta¬ 
liatory satires of Drydou's and Pope's 
times" had gone nut of fashion; 
and iu any caso he wns not writing 
about people like Shod well and 
Shaftesbury and Lord Ilcrvcy, but 
about fellow members of a social 
club. In examining his witnesses and 
in presenting his case Professor 
Elkin is invariably fair, accurate, 
lucid, and exhaustive, but also un¬ 
deniably and unnecessarily exhaus¬ 
ting. 


ight readjustments 


01S11IN (Editor) : , 

ih Change and Revolution 
‘"English Intellectual His- 
AI60Q 

Ifnuton, Yorkshire: Scolar 
R9 j (paperback, £2.95). ' 

[h CMiribtubrs to this volume 
n to approach an aspect of 

[Wdlectual history in the 

period " 

ra. 


fMBstsns ” " 

Trtilorj were 

i K i 0I ?« 8on ' .J-ney am 
* l i and jn .place of 

i 183 t0 ,‘iefbrfl 
tradition,.' Gerbld M. 
ifiSlljhvi argues t hai 
L.ijJ? n tery- .Eugland' ha 
r woluti6iL and 
r jmye force behind the 
' was the determlna- 


liand: Goldsniitli's fears for the “ Figural Change and the Survival 
future of comedy-were not ■ entirely •' of Tradition in the Later' Seven- 


imaginary. It was 
greatest reluctance 


only with the 
that Coleman 


tcemli Century ” (a consideration 
of changes in Imagery) is of die 
“ yes-and-agaiu-no " type, and is con¬ 
ducted on too general a level to 
illuminate what was gqing on. 
Adopting the historical approach 
of Liiwicnce Si one, he looks for 
uuiuaumii s ucuicaciuu ue lub pniiiea 11 long-term preconditions, middle- 
play to Johnson, when ha remarks) tfcrm . precipltants, and sliort-ruq 
that “the undertaking of a comedy' triggers”, and t)f course he finds 
not merely sentimental was very them; but the almost total absence 

specific examples of imagery, 
leave th? qraument.in the 
the essfly. surfers from the 
do tab,imiqh' too briefly.. 

‘ ;ht , be 


accepted She Stoops to Conquer for 
production; he was convinced that 
It would be a flop, and several of the 
actors threw up their parts during 
rehearsal. All this is reflected in 
Goldsmith’s dedication of the pri(itpd 


1. dightqenth-centiiry medicine, apd in; contributio 
it, .Michael Shinagel’s discussion iof ing. us tha 
d ' John Cleland’s pornographic noVpl, not^ at p 
d Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure, criticism’s 


'didoctic” is 
present one of literary 

__ ^ _ _ __ _ favourite words, it is yet 

Professor Korshin's inquiry into esseutjal to any appraisal of 


eighteenth-century■ literature, lie 
goes on to consider how writers 
were driven to find new modes of 
expression for their moral concern 
as the century progressed. With a 
changing reading public, changing 
situations and altered responses, 
there comes a shift from positive 
to negative strategies, from tho 
imitation pf an ideal Nature (as in 
Pope’s ) Pastorals) to a satirical 
demonstration of " what ought to 1 be 
true about life by showing what, is 
.not triip about contemporary life”. 
It did ndfjnka. Pope long Ut realize 
that In mod^n times “gardens are 
greeh "bnly In song ”, and n on) that 

K ' oint onwards .hei devoted- moist pi 
is'Iiteraty. life *«o exposing tin. 
reql toads 1 fn them”, This drift 
towards' satire is only 'l$ie main 
thfeme pf Professor Hunter’s - wide- 
ranging e^say, which raises many 
otlier points of real interest. It is 
to’ be • hoped that he plans to 
develop those topics in the full- 
length study'that they deserve, and 
that he is so obviously competent 
to write. ’ 


THE DEATH OF 
LORCA 
Ian Gibson 

An investigation into one of the 
great crimes of the Spanish 
Civil War. 'Fascinating and rele¬ 
vant'—.riSfrevlewing Spanish- 
n). 

illustrated £3.50 


HALLELUJAH! 

Arthur La Bern 

The life and times of General 
Booth are woven Into this re¬ 
markable novel about tho origins 
of the Salvation Army. 

£2.75 


EBAISI 

Robert St John 

This fine biography is at once 
the story of Israel's outstanding 
Foreign Minister and the story 
of his people. Illustrated £5.00 


THE LOSER 

Peter de Pol nay 

An Invalid's last pilgrimage to 
Paris, the scene of his youthful 
sentimental education, is the 
subject of this distinguished 
writer's latest novel. £2.00 


ON CUKOR 

Gavin Lambert 

A 6uperb biography of a great 
Hollywood director, framed in 
e Hollywood landscape. 

illustrated £3.00 


AN AFFAIR 

Derek Monkey 

To. break. the stalemate of 8 
master builder's life corriee ff 
girl from a totally different 
background. This hovel Is the 
story of their love affair. £2.25 


fe , 8 ^reqtened order 

«katliberties. 1 Jose^h^M.': ' 

™ the writing of ' ’ 


E&iwafis 

'Whre j already 
I canity rt tlie l^to seven- 

V&Ig^^'ofcotirse 
^ teflateci 
' iSSkiWti.: forward. 



Ci J. RAWSON : 


Henry Fielding and 
Idea! under Stress 


tlte Augustan 


object In Itself a£ It really is can'be 
seen from nraby illuminating view- 

'tbe 


points, though tbe reader is capable 
1UCHX UliUU OUW® : of becoming weary of tbe intense 

aland'keaan ■pinL“ movement withoat progress: • On 
266pp../Ronrledge. ana lyegen balance; however the results justify 

^.SO. • , - . . tlVe Jpethodi' j' 1 ■ • , . 

-A iv i-< Professor Rewson’s thento Is■ sug- 

‘ "' gested In' tlie Subtitle: " Nature’s 

Dance of Death• Finding in tlie 
first bait of.’ the.-century " a sense of . 
beleaguered harmony, of 1 forms pre¬ 
served under stress, of-feelings of 1 
inn at csiauuBiMUB. unuoum doCro and 1 human defeat ^eremojil- 
cojmexions (between Dryddq ously rendered”, lie explores tbe 

w— ms m 

‘ ndS that they have much 


i mwa-Mi: w ■/ vmtmwi i or, «ue nu. am.umiv.— , V serves unaer sirc*». gi jwiings 

hftvA .dlttftwr 1 , - is adepln at cstabUBblng unusual but dmjni ( an d; human defeat risrenuml- 

teiisa ‘ . 



Ta the- second part of the. study, 
centring - on the mock-heroic, 
■Jonathan Wild is treated, especially 
in relation to FbJi.t Krulf. The com¬ 
parison i» adept: P Wild reduce s'life 
Into routide ... While . Krfill frees 
himself from tbo routines of:common • 
life/ 1 A cbapteu* ontitlBtl " Epic tw. j 

HHtory ” finds that Jonathan 'Wild . 
Is, compared to such’ a work as The - 
Dtmriaq, fragmentary in Sts mock- 
heroic melon and accordingly, more ■ 
modem than Pope’s poem j Profes¬ 
sor Rawsqu declares Jonathan Wild 
to belong to the Joycean kind of epjo; | 
imitation. Again, Wild la found to ' > 
bear certain resemblances to Tarry’s 
Ubrt. esperially there Is “ « Rebel- •: 
alslon extrayogfinco which, thottgli ; 
moro unsfiKlfng and sombre, than yp 
normally And In Rabelfll*, is not 1 
witliout *, strange, engaging > geni¬ 
ality’V /Finally, Hoartfret', Js 
ukuinined fod-l*' declared > to. ben a .. 
failure jn icharacterUarion: .because i 
Fioldinn.;: essentially ..arlstobraric : 
standpoint forbade huii to taka ; 
Hcqmrae altogeriier sepiously, as. A; 1 
'moral -agent.' 1 •. " t - \ i 

Throughout''the book- Prpfessnr 
Rawson demonstrates a&. inUniSte,.: 
Firailiarity- with Fielding’s work '• 
major ana mlnorr-the plays and the-. 

{ owrnalism as .well hr the novels, ft f 
j to‘bdihoped rijat-ko will write a^ 
book pn’Fielding In wbjch the major 
woxka ..are .qll' treated with Uib. ! 
thopougbrieas :and ‘Scusitlvity'i thiit'-' 

■ chaCacjqriro. tHe prei!eOt stu^y. . / 


WITH LAUGH AND 
AFFECTION 

'Nero* 

Another sparkling batch of 
Hero's cartoons. Soma of the 
base jokes are Jewish I £1.76 


SOME DARLING 
SIN 

Ronald Kir kb ride 

A fascinating and romantic 
povBl, set most' 
modern.Taiwan. 


iil 

.00 


CENTRE DOOR, . 
FANCY ' 

Jpan Blondell 

A sparkling novel of Vaudeville 
and Hollywood, .inspired by tha 
famous film star's own ex? 
parlances. £2.25 


Window on 
Mount zion 

Pauline Rose 

A book.: pbout ' ilia dMthbft 
fbmOup English {garden on Mt 
2ibh - for all visitors to Jenjsft 
Jaifi, of armchair travellers. > 

i j’ .•* r. j i ■ £2.00 
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The Hotsse* 
of Life 

Rachel Carson at Work. 
Paul Brooks 
■A literary biography and 
reader on the author of 
Silent Spring, the founder 
of the Ecological 
Revolution. 

'much of the present 
environmental drive is due 
to her proved discoveries 
and their relevance to our 
problems of survival. 

Living in this same house 
of life, we need to know 
who the real destroyers 
are. This biography, 
reappraising Miss Carson'S 
contribution, is a rich and 
readable work/ 

NY Times Book Review. 
£.4.75 Illustrated 

V/brkers* 

Control 

Ernie Roberts 
The Assistant 
Genera I-Secretary of the 
A.U.E.W, provides a 
manifesto and a blueprint 
fora revolution in British 
Industrial relations and 
management—true 
worker's control from the 
shop floor. 

£4.25: paperback £2,25 
Ruskin House Series in 
Trade Union Studies 

Talcs from 
Eternity 

*Rosemary Haughton. ’ 4 
The author uses man's' 
oldeststories—the fairy 
.tales-r-to reinforce the . 
message of Christ and to 
give us a delightfully fresh ’ ; 

glimpse of spiritual vision 
and purpose. 

£3.65 , . 

Mainlrends 

S ' i the 

ocial 


This U nosed sponsored , ■ 
: series gives an 
. internationalpictureofthe 
maintrends}n 

/ development and research 
• In the social sciences.'i. 
i Main Trends in . 
Demography J 
Jedn Bourgeois-Pichat : 

f Paperback £0.95 

Main Trends in 

/&perb9ck;m&-:‘ ■ •: 

Malrt Trends in ' ; i i 




Viewpoint 


BY ANTHONY BURGESS 


M isquotation — one oE the later in the book, when the Pope- 
minor bancs of middle age hating hero Is tnken by- a trick to 
i speaking of last time Castel Gandolfo, there to hear Catho- 

(March 23). I said that T. S. Eliot lies of all races hail the Sovereign 
said that old men should be "voya- Pontiff with "viva” and “bravo” 

?" s /. n ".Th ea n Wl f. 1,e ,€ The vales ”, I quote, ** redoubled to 

said (in The Dry Salvages”, that the hills, and they to heaven.” I 
is) was that they should be explorer,. sralled smugly at thls when j , 
But I seem to remember a time in t he «nH t -hit sm j| a 

that downstairs lunchroom (the one . , smile smugly 

at the corner of Bernard Street, with * t* ?° W ] ^ lu * 

the long bar) of the Russell Hotel,' n 

when I was taking a lunchtime gin Q d fh * ?‘i!L d s " obb J sh trIck * 
and the great man himself. Homo "?J ody CQmin * ? a n ! w 

Faber, had just finished taking the pn to be 

table d’hfite lunch and the waitress D ^ rl ,^ ed ™ 11 a 
said ," You’ve been abroad again, Mr ear ei reatiing at a *‘* This worries 
Eliot ? ” writing out his bill, and he m %. ’ : , 

took a last crumb of cheese and there is a new novel by Thomas 
replied, " Ah yes, Mabel, you know J*y n chon probably not yet pub- 
wliat they say? Old men should be , lea Britain—called Gravitjfs 
voyagers.” Misquoting himself, for Rainbow, even longer, and more 
heaven’s sake. ambitious than V, and one of its 

Ezra Pound (and I will be told by vm ues, I am told, is its total 
. " Snmri oth’er Oxtmlan' that ’this too ls - aa ^®WdLA( literary, allusion- Instead., 
a misquotation) said something about '£*■ a Prior knowledge of Miltdn, 
culture being the residue of one’s Shakespeare and Wallace Stevens, 
reading. When you fusp, or confuse, the reader is instead expected to 
then you are being cultured, atid all Have a fair background in music, 
the rest is literature. 'So, if you will technology, and comic strips. It Is 
not believe my first paragraph, you no ihore than the substitution of one 
can take it that I was fusing “Not kind of culture for .another, but the 
, fare well but fare fonvard voyagers” deliberate antUiterarism may ba r 
with the line about old men being regarded as g kind of inverted ‘ 
' explorers. I remember MiddletOn snobbery 1 . 

Murty. who was a great confuser. It ties in with my experience of 
alleging that Gerard Manley. Hop- university students here in New 
kins wrdte “the roll, ithe lire, the York, most of whom expect a kind 

thi " g / 1 which ° f * reIeva nce “ in their courses, in 

that; he .had read at least two Hop- preparation for Which they slough 

, £5 tas S-*5S“ teas? 

;is. a " d f ^ zF'wEtx. 


Bramigan ; Cut’s Cradle by Kurt 
Vounegut Jr ; something soothingly 
pseudo-indie by Herniuim Hesse; 
The Fountainhead by Ayn Rand. The 
Hesse cult continues, though the 
Tolkien one seems to be at nn end; 
the revival of interest in Ayn Rand, 
an author not well known in Britain, 
is comparatively new. She is, stylis¬ 
tically, an author of no merit, but her 
philosophy—one of inspired selfish¬ 
ness, so far as I can make out—is 
being taken seriously on campus 
these days. 

It is content, content, content that 
counts, not style. Do any of these 
youngsters, few of them knowing any 
• German and those that do much pre¬ 
ferring Thomas Mann, have even the 
slightest curiosity about how Hesse 
handles his own language ? They all 
want degree zero writing, with a solid 
moral shining through, style being a 
sort of pollution. Not that they totally 
-Ignore style, liking to play the game 
—when they have nothing better to 
d i?T° f spottillg allusions, just like 
their elders, but somehow missing the 
point of the game. Thus, the other 
evening in rural Pennsylvania, 8 
student asked me if I made one of my 
characters say «Yes ” a great deal 
because I wanted my readers to think 
of Molly Bloom. But, after the game, 
back to the big moral Issues. Tills is, 
I suppose, what Europeans like to 
think of as a typically American ap¬ 
proach to art—puritanical, with up¬ 
lift but little enjoyment, enjoyment 
being sinful. That is perhaps why 
typical American enjoyments, like 
hamburgers, cokes, hot dogs, peanut 
blitter and the like, contrive to be 
tasteless. Citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, where there are uo good res¬ 
taurants, seem to go rather furtively 
to Gindnattl,- Ohio, where the res¬ 
taurants are superb. Come and sin in 
Cincinnati, Hatty; Such a song may 
conceivably exist. • 


sion or confusion of “He’s fat and .ShaSeara c QU ™ r 
scant of breath” and “In the fat- dm•37ISE? 5* 

ness of these pursy times ’’—and this /Queen RHmiuth*?** 
has, I think, usually been regarded Jumbled h h ° do ff 1 ? 

as rather charming. , JH??KL,°5* f^ody smiled 

What Eliot actually, wrote, iudden- XS * kil ? d p£ re,ieC / hat * a Eliza ' 
tally, was “ought td be expldrers”, “/j 1 /" 8 ,, "cognized, however 
and this is-indefinably. or definable g l ™ ma,l y. ‘heir duty to posterity. 
Eliotian. “Should be" has insuf. when I asked‘aU eighty of my 


! El loti an.; ** Should be" has insuf- when I asked-aU eighty of my 
fleient litoral force. ** You should try , dents who Holofernes- was, no- 
.. this Wensleydale ” trill not do for a oew — not even the' capped, 

churchwarden.' “ Yoii ought to try * aImua f 8 ts—and everybody reseated , 
this WensleydiiLe?’ metostliat failure “eiog expected to know. t I believe , 
to dp so may lie heavily on yaiirsoul, l . a ^ tha knowledge was ’ there all. 
and your soul will be cooked with 1 out it had- beep cast- out 
chips at Dover. : deliberately.’There has to be room • 


Which leads me back to sub¬ 
literature, meaning my Broadway 
musical, of which TLS readers must 
be Jieartily sick, though not so sick 
Bu^ .the obseB$ioTt" continues, 
especially as one now seems-to be oh 
the home stretch,' namely the road 
to Broadway, and approaching the 
point where thei-whole structure-has 
fohe " frozen ’’—that is, kept as It is, 

■ Whether gqod .0^ bad, with no more 
emendations, excisions, additions. 
Af’thls.moment 0 f writing, Cyrano 
w running, at the. Colonial Theatre in 
Boston, a fine musty old playhouse 
full 6f Franz Josef gilt and also— 
every evening and matinde—full of 
audience, It is, in other words and 
in Boston anyway, a hit. This makes 
ipej. fqar that the original copcept 
must 'have :lost poetry, subtlety, 
panache—all the notoriously uncom¬ 
mercial properties. I am guessing; 
I have deliberately been keeping 
away from Boston. 

* But Boston will not keep : away 
from m«v Telephone calls come 
through demanding fiddling modifi- 
cations to lyi-i C8> To an unchange- 

ShiiS? 8 “i 1 rhythm > ln twenty-four 
Syllables, Ip ■ two lines rliyming: 


r must b^inmarted^o’^T 
I It is fourteen year 
! was killed 
* t,me 1 have been 

. vent, seeing the beloved c , A 

- and living atthesamen’ 1 ^ 

’ * fi ° d . of J h e season, 

; dead ni the winter and re23 
the spring, instead posseSj^ 

: wi»« e r’s constancy, 

I n ell t K S * heI ? vln 8livelinei?J3 
in the spring and sumnJI 
clothed in the magdlffl 
: autumn. 

r . Tbe/e is also the urgent ij 

■ ! ng vr° f ‘J,® {"“^al corapMttS 
. in New York, in order thSJ 
i may sit down earnestly ircJg 
! Produce a show-stoppiog jjS 
; The female star trills ftril 
complain that a worMeffiS 
chosen by me to be effeciS 
particular high note--h..ftj| 
, on that note. The male ttt/B 
he will no longer sing.'s aM 
number he has been sTusi™ 
months (and very effecti S^ B 
until the final limb o( thftjgfl 
been changed to accfiffijjajl 
totally new idea. So thereSB 
awkward gap in Act One S$fl 
and it is the lyricist who I riS B 
And everybody is saying hwfl 
lous Sondheim’s lyrics 
rival musical Little Night ftm 
how Burgess had betterim^ 

British aficionados of tj4n 
especially the musical tbej^ 
probably little concepdo|9 
competitiveness of ponulgfl 
America, meaning NewY •. X 

- year in early spring cookffl| 
sentation of the Tony alj 
agonized good-sport ati lJM 
clapping of the tuxedoed^ ^B 
the audience, tiie connhg^fl 
ficance of winning 

or whatever it is. Runs are pan 
shows are saved, prodacerufl 
their creatures or bare l(yfl 
stating talks with them. ¥■ 
competition here. ' Evca’jjg 
have to win or lose the NifiwP 
Award/-so that - publishers;**! 
in adveftisenients and PJW* 
printings. 

In'the'-groves of acadejaijj*j 
as yet, sd far as I know, *»!M{ 

, ing for professor bft|ie y»fiW 
time Is coming. We'.'prweWB 
■all expected to hand oatfOTiwI 
students,'along. 

: sharpened stubs of 
they may assess our wortNw 
rOspect of (a) knowledge of 
matter, (b) delivery, (c) 
skill, (d) personality, W P«* 
helpfulness, and so 0IL . 
temporary visitor, unconcernM 
the great bogey tenure,» M* 
have to take all thi| too 
But the permanent ta*tr wl ®[L 
at the end of every aaffl«w.ij. 
the same position astne e “ . . 
whose -value is to be 
officis (or ai^ience-populsriiy)^ 

this Is what denwcflgfO 1 ] 
elitism, student P 0B * 
rest of the.nonsense «« 
higher education- . . ; 


.. 1 ■<\ 


■■■.■■•-I 
i. ■ n.-'i-’! 


i j . ‘ r? Pro-German, a Pacifist, ^ 

I ^ ■ h Aiw cnipntioilS ; : ’ 
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Cftanipi Si re^x, }733, garden facade. A rehitect: Jean-Michel CtvavoUt. v ' 


of bearing n very wide variety of 
meanings. For \Vatieiiu's eaiiicst 
French biographer, the artist was 
“un exact obscrvRtcur dc la naiure ” 
and clearly Lu Rnquu had those mar¬ 
vellously observed drawings ill mind. 
For Diderot, who seems barely to 
nave noticed Chardin’s genre paint¬ 
ings, liis witiiic* manes were “ la 
nature m£me For Greuze the word 
meant nature revealed in the human 
heart (the Journal de Paris called 
him “ peilitre du coeur” after the 
exhibition of “ L’AccordGe du Vil¬ 
lage”). Even in the case of Lentoyiie, 
the last of ihe great Baroque decora- 
tors and creator of the “Apotheosis 
of Hercules” for the ceiling of the 
Sttlou de la Pai.v nt Versailles. Mr 
Levey insists on the landscape back¬ 
ground of Iris “ Udigneusc " nt Lenin¬ 
grad the might ulso have quoted the 
Hercule ut Omphalc ” in the 
Louvre). But this is to draw out tha 
thread a little too finely. Although 
Boucher, too, generally sets his 
paintings in the open air, his gen¬ 
eral lack of observation of nature Is 
what is well known to have upset 
his contemporaries, especially in his 
later yeurs. And even if Fiugnnnrd 
wrote, “jo me suis lam:6 sur la 
nature", wo still regard him as a 
highly artificial painter, apurt from 
his rare “ pastiches ” of Ruisdael’s 
landscapes. When we conic to the 
history painters (upnrt from David) 
who dominated the Salons in the last 
years before the Revolution, artists 
like Suv6e, Peyron, Vincent and 
Mfriageot, it is difficult to see any 
close Contact with “ nature ” in the 
sense used earlier in the century. 

Yet It is the virtue of Mr Levey's 
part of this book that he never 

B resses his general thesis too far, ns 
lichel Flonsootie did in his Le Dix- 
huiti&me siide of 1948 (the last im¬ 
portant study of French painting of 
the period to appear). In emphasiz¬ 
ing the continuity of much eight¬ 
eenth-century French painting with 
1 the r&alitd tradition oE the seven¬ 
teenth century, Florisoone took up a 
position not dissimilar to Mr Levey’s. 
But for him the period was much ton 
clearly demarcated into black and 
..white : “ (Jn gr'bnd divorce sgparera, 

. & cette £paque, la pei mure frangaise 
en un art de cour sans fondement et 
‘ saris authenticity ec un aft du peuple 
qui contlnuera la tradition.” Mr 
Levey never ceases to be aware that 
both court and city have their im-. 
- portance arid.their .place, and: com¬ 
plement rathe? than pppose 1 one 
. another as patrons of'the arts.; His 


Lawrence 

Durrell 

The Black 
Book 

■’This in n wild, pus sion ate, 
brilliantly gaudy nml flamboyant 
uvti'flvag.-uizn: it is, intrinsically and 
ossc-niiallj’, the book of a young man - 
Darrell whs 2-1 when he wrote it- 
richly obscene, energetically morbid, 
often very funny im lead, eelf-pityinq, 
but, above all. slylisticnlly and 
\crhnHy inventive- as no other yonnp 
ninn’H novel of the period was c-vtn 
attempting to lie.” 

7 Philip Toynbee, The Observer: . £2 

A Lot to Ask 

By P. H. Newby 

In It is latest novel Mr Newby show h 
again how h nr nil and tangled truths 
enn bo cxplorwl with Inughtor. The 
flavour in individual nml unmislnkoblo. 
The award of the Booker Prize for hjg 
Inst honk wnn recugnition of the 
tHwition he hits achieved among 
contemporary English novelists. 

In A Lot to Ask he has given hr b 
superb successor. JE2-20 

Solaris 

By Stanislaw Lem 
Translated by Joanna 
Kil martin & Steve Cox 

The prize-winning Russian film based 
on this distinguished Work of science 
fiction opened last week at the Curzon 
Cinema in London. 

"A tour deforce of the imagination... 
The mqod of the story ia such that it 
. reads like e n inspired collaboration . 
between Freud and H. G. Wells/*' 

- Edmund Cooper, The Sunday Times. 

£2 
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. a Wintering Out 

By Seainus Heaney ' 

, bpndfeds of puiritars, major. ■ riild Seatnus Heaney's highly praised .* 
minor.‘arid aoDlvlna his ereat criti-- ■' . \rnlmno nPvwinviia nnUidfiAit in rifitvtv 


minor,'arid applying his great criti- 
’ cal intelligence to the individual 
‘ achievements of each. Moreover he 
: presents jt all in a - inost lively and 
. readable.fashion, something nop at, 
' all easy to fib when writing a text¬ 
book. It is pnly. dccaslonally that he 
makes a comment which seems wil¬ 
fully perverse.' To assert that 
! L.-M. vari Lqo was “probably the 
, only painter to have produced offi¬ 
cial full-length portraits of Lotiia 
XV” surely imputes some special 
meaning to “official”, for at.least 
- half-a-dozen .other, artists executed, 


V GLAi m . oi : ihe 1 
Loncoutt to have re* 

»lHill{ a % ,,C u h riighteenth- 

■ “ rst w 

to 

dr^ff a f “Socles from 
. evidence of 

u,a P* 1 the niost 
Jooktoday. 


Wend 6 r af kalnein and miphael 
■ LEVEY t'"" 

Art and Architecture oE the 
Eighteentli Century in France • 

Translation of .Fart Two by J., R< 
Foster, • 

443pp plus 304 plates. FOPgulp. p2, 

• •• ••••j.tf; ^ i- -i *hV " ■ — - 1 

the 'one on .David they originally 
planned, Hip austere -figure hardly 
fitted into their scheme, which 
focused oqiytfattfcau, Boucher, Frago- 
•narri -such 1 pelCts maiires as 
Saint-Aubin, Ellen and Debucourt. 
Their whole atdtude 1 b 'pervaded 
for .the life of.the 

jlons of >tbp i poiilpd; 

t accou nt pt gitmtSrriilce 

r~- " 


held for wealthy collectors (though 
hardly! for : critics) ever since the 
GoncaUrts’!day, there hove been so 
few synoptic histories' or -the art of 
the perlod.i and none at all so inclu¬ 
sive ds this volume of. "The 
Pelican . History of Art ”, which 
’embrace? sculpture add architecture 
las welLas ipaintujg. Perhaps this « 
in part ifiie-to whbt Mr Loyey Justly 
describes as the," daunting lavel of 
Onnipetence and the rtinss of practi¬ 
tioners^ (and'.Wfend : Graf Kalpi^n 

says much! the $bme thing about 

architecture),' \}QX there are ptliar 
possible causes. ' ' 1 

The. jambiinf.. of archival work 
‘ ' published about |n- 

|^j 1 nfftllLlMa 

ad. 


portraits of the kins en pied which 
were repeated en gene just like 'an 
official portrait, 

Mr Levey’s Command. of bis 
material emerges even more forcibly 
. in his chapters on sculpture than 
those on painting. Few as the sur¬ 
veys of eighteenth-century painting 
■ have beeu, there are; literally no com¬ 
prehensive studies on French sculp¬ 
ture of the period at all (though 
Lady DJlke mnde a brave attempt 
. in 1900). Yet the thesis that, the gen- 


■ volume of poems, published in pa par 
covers lost autumn, is now available 
in hard covers. £176 


Technology, 
Man and the 
Environment 

By David Hamilton 

Mr Hamilton was until recently the' 
iudufitrial editor of Meui Scientist, in 
tliis important and readable book he 
sets out to describe how technology, 
taken as being the means by which ‘ 
man extends his powers over the 
environment, is shaping the world. • 
today, qnd how it may do so Jn the , 
future. In non-tqchnical language Wb 
book reveals the multifarious nature 


a ini" level .of artistic achiriVeriredlilr:. phoyreiihas brought in fta wakhi. 

. France: was biglirir In:-thle fieldnL :Wlth 1.6pages of plntes ami Sfveritfen 
sculpturo than In pairitiuR is one - dingrnms. £4-71 

that .cannot easily b? gninsaid. Con- ■ i ' 1 

temporaries .-.were' conscious of .it. 

Parte, )ri a less .euphoric mood than . m . . 

usual, wrote In 1?G5 tbuf“ le p'rogris TH© LI 1*0^ 11 
'.de la sculpture an jugenicht das co^ • p - w ..•“ * ^' 

■ noisseuri, passe pour Stre supdrieur-; 

b dux de lu pei mure Apart from^ wOUilCiV SIQ6 
• Waueaii and Chardin, oiher, ciiun- .*-j- _ , . „ _ • •• 1 

/tries produced far greater art his in--By.KOpUlH. BflSt •••' f 

ture, (Brtgiaijd);, .-The land-Use structUr^ ofqnttdl towns 


«c/g 7, ^ on aix- 

SwhJvi 8 . c , 6m Pared with 
t P Galerie:du 

Ji.htCh. had annnflpo'ft 
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nt Strasbourg ux l he most moving 
(viirk nf :irt til ihe period. lie reserves 
l,,s ™«i MMiafiiLHl piece of critical 
aim lysis for ii, I hough regicitahly 
file il 1 list rat ions of this splendid 
monument are among tlie ItnsL good 
in the book. 

Mr I.evoy’s richly informative sur¬ 
vey nl rlix-hukieme sculpture is the 
inure remarkuiile in that there are no 
monographs (or none since their 
eighteenth-century £Ioges) on many 
of tlie artists he writes about—men 
like Cuyni, Van Clove, Le Lorraiu, 
AJI eg rain, Attiret, Vassfi, Saly and 
lumieriius others. His material about 
these has had to be gathered piece¬ 
meal from brief and scattered refer¬ 
ences. Inevitably, with such a vast 
mass of material to be mastered occa¬ 
sional errors have occurred. For 
example, the Hqudon terracotta bust 
of Diderot In the Seymour collection 
fa rliut exhibited at the Salon of 
1771, which relates to on altogether 
dificrcnt bust-of the some sitter'exe¬ 
cuted eiglir years Inter ; nor are the 
Imga bas-reliefs by j alien from 
Mdrie-Aiiloincfte’s laitcria at Ram- 
bouillet lost. Those, fomierW be¬ 
longing to Lord Mfldmay of Flete, 
nit* now in the United States. But 
snch slips are of the most peripheral 
significance. The sculpture section 
»f the hook alone wmilcl be a guaran¬ 
tee of its value as a reference work 
(iiud not for .students only) for many 
years To come. 

. Hruf Kalneiu lias had a much 
simpler task (him Mr Levey. For one 
thing, Ids foundations have been 
firmly laid in the three monumental i 


! volumes of [fuiiiccoeur'.s Ilistoire da 
j V architecture clussittuo en France 
I covering tlie period from the reign uf 
’ Louis XIV to Louis XVI. Even if 
thin great work is not alwnys entirely 
trustworthy in muiicrx of detail, it 
nevertheless provides a fur more 
wide-ranging and thorough survey 
than exists tor painting, or still more 
for sculpture. This is by no means to 
suggest that die author is u mere suni- 
inanzer of tlie work of others, hut 
writers of textbooks like the volumes 
of the Pelican History of Art", must 

necessarily lean fairly heuvily on the 
researches of earlier scholars, where 
they exist. 

1 hough Graf Kaluciu does not 
stress the fact to the extent that Mr 
Levey does, nature, or rather 
human nature, might, with at least ‘ 
cc iual justice be described as die 
unifying thread running through 
French secular architecture of dio 
century (and its secular architecture 
is more important than ecclesiastical, 
even if Saiiue Genevieve is put In the 
scale). The abandonment of magni¬ 
ficence far comihodiid is apparent 
from the very beginning of the cen- 
tiiry: for example, in the planning 
of the last work of Jules Ilardouin 
Mansart, the Dauphin’s Chateau 
Neuf at Moudon, which was still un- 
£4!S hed w,lcn “ 1B “fchitect died In 
1708. The removal of tlie scat of 
government from Versailles to Paris 
an the very first day on-which the 
Regent came to power gave a power¬ 
ful impetus to this tendency. Many " 
of those who had hitherto been pre- . 
pared to live uncomfortably in Ver- 


Ruiiics began to build their own 
hStels particuliers in Paris and never 
aguin really deserted the city. The 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, which at 
the beginning of the century had 
been no more than a scattered group 
of ninuastic buildings with a few 

E rivute houses here and there, had 
ecome one of the most handsome 
residential quarters by 1730. In these 
“ machines for living in ” biensdance 
and convenance were the controlling 
factors, and throughout the century 
the requirements of a sophisticated 
social life played an increasingly Im¬ 
portant role in the design of houses. 
Planning became. of much greater 
importance than the design of 
facades. This is what Blonde] meant 
. when lie wrote at the exact middle. 
of the century " la distribution doit 
fitre le premier ubjet de l’archltec- 
ture The exteriors of buildings 
grew increasingly unpretentious (ex¬ 
cept perhaps for u short while at the 
extreme end of the period) but be¬ 
hind them an extraordinarily refined 1 
luxury oE interior decoration grew 
up. When in 1713 Germain Brice 
used the phrase “le goiit modenie" 
(one of the key aesthetic phrases of 
the period) for the first time he was, 
in fact, describing interior decora¬ 
tion. 

In this field, too. Graf Kalnein lias 
had the good fortune, denied to Mr 
Levey, to have had the groundwork 

n n i 1 y l? ld i dl Jn n f or 1Uni b Y tlie lat e 
Fiske Kimball’s Le Style Louis XV 

(so much more, readable in French 
translation than, in the original 
American) which covers two-thirds of 


the period in very great detail. The 
Rococo style of interior decoration 
(Graf. Kalnein seems to distinguish 
It in some way From tlie rocaille, but 
this is really a distinction without a 
difference) was really France's most 
original'artistic invention of the cen- 
tury. The sad thing is that only a 
fraction of tlie former splendour sur. 
viyes, and that all too often in the 
royal palaces where the natural con¬ 
servatism of court taste acted as a 
restraining force (ho rightly makes 
the point tliut Mme de Poinnudour 
was not the “ Queen of the 
Rococo" as the Goncourts tried to 
make her), Some, of the best French 
Rococo decoration is to be seen out¬ 
side France, particularly in Germany 
(at Munich for instance). But regret¬ 
tably. wace, as Graf Kalnein ck- 
. plains, does not allow discussion of 
the spread of French influence 
abroad,. 

Regrets have more than once been 
expressed that the plan of the “ Peli¬ 
can History of Art ” excluded any 
treatment of tlie decorative arts. 

' pie 1 only serious lacuna in 'Sir 
Anthony Blunt’s companion volume 
on Frenc/i Art and Architecture 
1500-1700 was that it considered tlie 
age of Louis XIV without even men- 
tdoning the furnishing of the royal 
palaces to which the King himself 
attached such importance that he 
founded one of the greatest state 
enterprises, the Manufacture des 
Gobelins, solely for the purpose of 
fitting them out adequately. Louis 
lliitiself would have been in no doubt 
that it was his Owii most important 


SffSy&awi 


itself, but nSShnAj^ 
rate arts— were J n “ * 
technical 

ment which hu no MrSd 
history of the West. Ioffl 
unfair to say it is ft* 
period wharf the decorat^ 
attained to compar 8 M? 
significance to contemaL. 
mg end sculpture, vffi 
understanding of their, 
interiors which G W f 
cusses with such lesmlSS 
ba |f ‘their meanlia. 
writing in the T«W«51n 
, the early yeatk of Louis Xjy? 
explains this very tl^dy; * 

On a b4ti [In the preriw 
years] six cents hfobli 
dedans semble l'rtmtt 
f Fimaginailn 
deli 'q’un luxe aiisri i 
Quand une maked eit L 
n'est fait encore* oq tfa 
quart de la d£pense;'. 
menuisier, le peintre, b 


r» 
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magnificence de la suite 
dans l'intdrieur des i 

But tills omission Is a dwtti 
load at the feet of the edktm 
ning ratlier than the author; 
criticism apart, the M i 
teetith Century Franci.bm 
'most distinguished cob 
the Pelican series..;. 


I 

£ 

we*' 


To the Editor 


T he Dark Lady 

Sir,—Your reviewer of Shake- 
stream the Man (April 27) finds 
the theory that Emilia Lunicr 
iyj .1 ifie • Durfc Lady of . the 
Sonnets ,l rather mi iiitriguing 
one ,c j and* accepti, that Dr Rpwso 
has shown her \o .have been ■« dark: 
complexioned L'ke .other .review¬ 
ers,. he, ignores ,the evidence pro¬ 
vided by pr Rowse himaelL 

By glancing at tlie ' illustration 
captioned' w Fbr'mnn visits Mrs 
Lamer", even those who. do not 
read Elixabethdn secretary hand can 
easily see that Dr 'Rowae hat not 
been meticulously careful. The first 
phrase on this page U clearly "A 
Certain nion^, not “a certain gen¬ 
tleman”, as it is transcribed on 
page 108. ; : • 

Similar Ifiaccuracies’ -‘ abound. 

Wokds are 'omitted 'wfthout indica¬ 
tion. On page 106 we read that 
" Being' with > child; she wir for 
colour married to a minstrel". The 
■ plate • captioned “ Emilia Bassano 
consults Forman .for her life past ,J 
shows . that Forman prefaced this 
Statement with “yt seames that”. 
The'omitted words are not unimpor¬ 
tant; At other points, words are 
transposed aqd inaccurately tran¬ 
scribed. ■ *'•' 

Iu a. book, .intended, as...your 
reviewer suggests, for lc i»n essen- 
.rialfy. uncritical readefahiph 
miriutB. fidelity to i^he conventions ' 
of tpe original dbctiments is not to 


Sir,—-How • unexpected that so 
mucli space siiould be devoted to my 
modest little book, which is only a 
by-product of my wider resen iclies 
into Simon Forman I - And how 
excessively, .generous to puy such 
tribute to my “ unflagging energy, 
wfiich only stops short of equating 
Y4 ‘ v Beilins 1. ......, ■ '' 

One emendation for: tlie racofei. I 
hava cmiamly not given up the idea 
ot writing a book on tlie reception 
s f ra X ,I vo i;h ph the JeatUng writer of 
the ^Ellzabethap age by T the, Fore¬ 
most historian .of7T(s society V. The 
bpo.k Will make a symptomatic, and 
discreditable, if laughable, diapter 
in .fhe literary history of .our time—' 
^.completely In keeping"with its' 


Thorpe's dedication rather to those 
sonnets concerned with a literary 
immortality, with implications, of 
eternity , which is " proi.iisecl ", as 
In Sonnet xvm: 

But thy eternal- summer shall not 

m i 1 ' fade , 1 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou 

xt. l n , ,' 1 ■. ow-st, l I 
Nor Shall death brag thou wander’st 

.... , in his shade 

When in eternal lines to time thou 
grow’st. 


emulatd. For one thing, he made 
respectable.-once again an English 
notion of manliness which the 
reaction against’ Victorian!sin- 'had 
done much to discredit. And bV asso- 
ciating manliness with tenderness, 
intelligence *and an unapologetic 
EratincBtinni . nf _ 
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be hiodernixatiou, 'not lnJsrCpre&en- 
taliqn. Carelessness such aS Dr 
Bowse commits'is frequently unim- 
• porinnt,^mt occasionally it produces 

-says’ ^ J^s.LBiSer thSP * 1 She.:w&S r 
very iprawd ,14 jpoUfli J ». Wq. ate told • 
■ that;PortUBii. never hotts ihU of '!' 
anynpe else : «■ evidently': sh« > was ■ 
exceptionally, dark, to a rfegred<tbat 
. struck .people But was she The -. 


lnaointjf io recognize that; they’do 
about' 00W VVllQt lhey ^ F a ^Sg 

' • „ A.L.RQWSE. 

AH Souls College, Oxford 0X1 
■ 4AL. . 

Sir,—-lam surprised by the appar- 
.ent willingness of reviewers to 
accept Dr a, L, Rowse’s reading of 
Eh®,, dedication , to Shakesbeare's 
Sonnets: 

To the only begetter of. these cn- 
suing-sonnets Mr W. It. all MPpi- 
ness aud ihat eternity promisea by ■ 
our ever-living poet urfsheth the 
WcH-vrishing adventurer in sotting. 
forth :T.T„ . 

“Begetter’.’ is taken by Dr Rome to 
fudicate the procurer " of the text., 
pis .would be a strange reason for so ■ 
fervent a dedication. Besides, "be. 
getter L In the language of the drha 
cannot'carry this uieaiiing. ,ln the * 
year 1899, Samuel-Butler in Shake- 
speare s Sonnets Reconsidered, 
fSfe SPyt JV 1 AagUj? disposed.or It; 

o TntfndufctSaii Ifo 'tHS' ' 

or ‘fhdjPo• 


Nor lose possession of that fair thou Ratification of -one’s own and 
i i ow-st, ' i an °tiier*s heeds,* he served a-func- 

Nor shall death brag thou wander’st “ on which I think we should be 
.... . , in his shade pateful. whether or not we can now 

When in eternal lines to time thou . „ we have outgrown such 
grow’st. influences. 

■This literary immortality is con." s ' : *«3u- 11 f rSS o l P , 0 !3!Lj ftn 4 vie- 

tr T k'Tr in * JnL 

fy^ishuig hiin '"*? 0 sharfi-tiiem,"rather, Cheap and in- 
afrbady promised ’’"human. This is one of my own rea- 
ftWBifc leaves us In- uo doubt' that «»? a foFthlnldgg that The First Lady 
the person, addressed is also the per* Chatlerley is so much finer a novel, as 
sort addressed in the Sonnets. It Frieda Lawrenty maintained* and- as 
contains, the thought that the Son- your * reviewer himself brings >out 
? e «i be ng published (“ setting times- in his references to par* 

f0 . r H ). “ ai l a « of good faith ( rt welF' tlcular passages. Clifford and Connie 
yvEMfajj ). however bolt} (" adveh- - in thti firat version, are much more 
mISTJiw order timt suitable cpmpanionB than i/uhe third 

Master w. H. shall enjoy the UteraiV: a nd«Connle?s lovor far more alien to 
immortality promised him by a poet* culturally: of anotlier race”, 

whose writings,'If published, Wilfah-* ' Her. predicament, which has some- 

2r*LCS[5SS ’l.. 1 'L™?! ,“»«• fjft *'» A? ft helPles* 


*» 
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i know? more of his ihtw 
i of mine,'but 1 still tblDk«> 

• even though 1 agree trill' 

I preferring the first .verrioii 

■ haps I should say rafter ftit! 
, in It less to dislike. I ,dW dm . 1 

to 6 ?fer tri$_ 'review ti fa itta 
I a definitive etatement, f# 

‘ ’ Chatterletfs Lover b-ow,* 
1 perhaps when Mr 'StrlckliM i 
were growing up—«n «tfq 
difficult book from whidi« 
the merely personal and » 

' in one's reactions and iqmt 
example; unlike Mr, 5 
don’t; see Corinie id ti 

sion'eb confronted ^ 

whifclt Is 1 not to df 
conceive that her siluanoai 
wretched! ; but if she lias»., 
choice .the i-motives te.' 
not' tO"my*mind aLul 

.they are compoundeqhrOa 
,ing which I do indedd nw*■ 
''.'the more so because I 
, rence endorses, it* rtMps 

■ laud has begged, a law! 
"taut question in call PI Ir - 
' ]esh“7Wit then'-l’f|W 

ing '. widely .' from hi? j* 5 ?- 
abbiit' many wdrds whichw 


iMloSaxon is now a mere 
S With its comp II- 
Sons and granimatical 
Short even the same kind 
m is English. 

Plosion of Anglo-Saxon In 

ku undergraduate S English 

Sen if It is limited to hla 
Lit ai Durham and now at 
liariiably reduces the time 
Khim for English liter#- 
Lr. which can only be 
TJ s First Class is to be 
J And the emphasis on 
v rather tlian style In the 
Mi has had much the same 

■h consequence. Superncf- 

iTMCullar curse of under- 
iE«!ish. Durham’s reforms 
jtilx [a the right direction, 
to go fac enough ? 

F. W. BATESON. 
Ajlesbury. 

;S, Eliot and 
bWaste Land ’ 

Ini reference to Craig 
^likleThe- Waste Land ’ 
nMfaw Poem’’ (May 4), 
ba”ft not Ezra Pound. Eliot 
im not referring to ttnyone 
uir, but simply meant any 
I kft clerk: a person in a 
RdHack jacket, and striped 
phi suggestion that he had 
Li nind ne replied : ** My 
jktut dress like that, and 
iW;rather out of place in 
im Street I” 

bv husband’s death I have 
[fa there was an American 
taW Stetson who worked 
Mtad Copenhagen, so it is 
4dT.S.E. heard nls' name 
vie of his .duties at Lloyds 
ti.date not yet determined 
■m had a friend in com- 
h^Kiilght Kauffer. 

N VALERIE ELIOT. 
? aber Ltdi 3 Queen 
WC1N3AU. 

®ver a revised 
a “fa Waste Land drafts 
tusgestlops which Mrs 
•w* up . in her notes 


poem, and would quote “The blue 
fly sung in (he pane ” as aa example. 
Pounds notes indicate that In gen¬ 
eral he is on ihe watch for lapses 
from rhythmic originality or fresh¬ 
ness, and for unconscious echoes of 
earlier pnoLry. He may have thought 
that m this passage Eliot's free 
verse, though more muted and 
subtle, was echoing the four-stressed 
lilting rhythms of the Mariana 

R oems, and that In particular the 
nes 

1 was neither Living nor dead, and 
I knew nothing, 

were reminiscent of the last line of 
the varied refrain of “ Mariana in 
the South ”—of, for example: 

Live forgotten and die forlorn (60) 
To live forgotten, and die forlorn 

(72). 

No doubt it has been pointed out 
that the original title of Part II, " In 
the Cage ", is the title of a nouvelle 
by Henry James. 

F. T. PRINCE. 

Department of English, The Uni¬ 
versity, Southampton. 

Sir,—I write to announce the 
launching of a T. S. Eliot Newsletter 
—it has been long due. 

The Newsletter,, which is being 
sponsored by the Graduate Pro¬ 
gramme and the Department of 
English at this university, will be 
an international review of Eliot 
scholarship. A typical issue will con¬ 
tain review articles on significant 
publications, Short book reviews, 
bibliographical Information, reports 
on research id progress and disser¬ 
tations completed, and notes and 
queries—all pertaining to T, S- 
Eliot or to topics of interest to Eliot 
scholars. The Newsletter will appear 
twice each year and the first Issue Is 
expected to be published late this 
summer. 

* Correspondence from scholars is 
invited. Copies of books to be 
reviewed should be sent to die editor 
at this, address. 

SHYAMAL BAGCHEE. 


of fwentierh-Lcntury verse. Evi¬ 
dently the verse of ihis century con¬ 
tains poems ihot are better in kind 
than others: this is what Philip 
Larkin s collection .shows, and what 
a reading of the honk invites us to 
consider. 

^ KENNETH U1BRERT. 

Gray’s Burton Pidscu, Hull. 


Dorothea’s 

Husbands 

Sir,-—I have read with mounting 
curiosity tlie correspondence relat¬ 
ing to Dorothea’s husbands” and 
wonder that so little is being allowed 
to urt and the novelist’s imagination. 
Whon Richard Elimann says Patti- 
son and Casaubon “neither looked, 
wrote, nor tulked like each other” 
(March 30), lie is speaking out 
or the Defoe und Joyce tradition 
of the novel where lire Is moved Into 
fiction undisguised. But most 
“originals’’, as we well know, are 
not only disguised but are composed 
of many elements of an author's own 
life. Let mo supply a glimpse of 
the married pair in Lincoln given 
us directly from life in a novelist’s 
latter. Henry James is writing to his 
brother William, April 26, 1869. He 
has just lunched with the Pattisona: 

The Rector .is a desiccated old 
scholar, torpid even to Incivility 
with too much learning; but his 
wife |s..of quite .another fashion- 
very young (about 28) very pretty, 
very clever, very charming and 
very conscious of it all. She is 
I believe highly emancipated and 
I defy an Englishwoman to be 
emauolnated except coldly and 
. wantonly. As a spectacle the thing 
had Its points: the dark, rich 
scholastic old dining room in the 
college .court — the languid old 
rector and his pretty little wife 
in riding hnbit, talking slang. 
Otherwise it. wus slow. 

Dorothea of course wasu’t slangy: 
and “ torpid ” and “ languid ” would 
seem to any historian of Pattisor) 
strange words 'to apply to his 
bristling rectitude.. The young 


Flatus 

Sir,—I write to record for C. 11msi 
(March 23) and for any others inter¬ 
ested wlint is surely the earliest 
reference in European literature to 
tlie " combustible properties of 
flatus I refer to the passage which 
begins at line 1.08L 1 of The Frogs of 
Aristophanes (405 ac). In it Diony¬ 
sus describes au Incident he wit¬ 
nessed at the Panathenala: b corpu¬ 
lent contestant in the Torch Race 
was running dead last and the spec¬ 
tators, in the spirit of fun which 
these festivities no doubt generated, 
began slapping him “ with the flat of 
their lianas ’*7 Unfortunately the 
climax of the story is beset with 
textual and interpretative difficul¬ 
ties, but the most sensible view of the 
sequel is that the gentleman, releas¬ 
ing his pont-un frustrations (hypo- 
perefomenos), "puffed up Ills torch 
and fled [his tormentors] w , 

DAVID SANSONE. 

Department of European Lau- 

g uages and Literature, University of 
awuii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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the first, so far as. J know ever tliey seem.ipso facto more gratuitous 
t, hava been offered. I have r-OHngs'into focus the differences 
already, discussed in. letters 1 to between the various kinds of cou- 

Vntir Knlnm.. I_ 1 .. . clriapatan,». __ I . . 


uiacussen in. letters' to ““"can me various kinds of cou- 
your columns in issues dated fiaerateness, of mutual understnnd- 
- December 2G, 1963, and Januf,i * T18 n J*? °* fllvlliatioii with which the 
aiy30‘and March 12, 19G4 (later,,ii >:.'. 110 ^ 1 ‘sconterned: . i .. 

to e^ ep with an essay eu- . # 1 , T 5. a choicA conLpnting Connie 111 
.titled r New Ught on the Sonnets firs | versfOpis clear, which is dif- 
m my book Shakespeare and . Rail *, parent from saying that it is simple 
gum Routledge and- Kegan Paul:, ? r ' aa JWff reviewer puts it, a choice 


Thai corraspQndBOte.l 

in Vorsiqn I between ® 
esty of observation i®"* 
obscuri ty of pufpefa - 1 r 
my sense that, looking « 

. situation. Lawrence W " 1 


c, 

l 


Zflf April 20).. 

^pd writes “Blake” 
line- “ Plowed Up tlie 
n Kins 'William Street" 
Wrtfcrring specifically 
jmt‘“Hply .Thursday ” 

^Jlgh'dome of Paul’s 
inatae^ tvaters flovfr. 

. ..Warlanhe " agonist 

| hyacipth ghl 

J * 8 ht he ml|ht 
to iTenoysori'a 
kpQWn, 
Ejlot hdihlred Tonny- 
fai^HtioM In that 

■ ■ ■it.- 


bristling rectitude,. Tne young 
rVvfAnl Dnnbc James might have bored the old 

v/A.1U1 (I DUU&iS Rector quite as- much as the Rector 

___i ..._i..;i 
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Sir,-^-Another aspect Of Philip 
Larkin’s Oxford anthology that 
seems to have remained unnoticed (s 
th^t It is a collection of verse^not, 
poetry. “By putting great no^ips,. 
good poems, light poems and more ■ 
pr less lively'doggerel between the 
same pair or covers ", 'writes Julian 
Synious : (Viewpoint, * : May . 4), 
“Larkin is 'reflecting : a modern 
eagerness for reducing all art to one 
level." He Is hot. By placing those 
various forms of verse side by side 
he is doing precisely' what he was 
asked to do: compiling an anthology 


seemed-uncivil to ,th '6 young James. 
However, this is a vivid arid dramatic 
•" novelist!c ” glimpse.: Middlinnarch 
would not be published for two 

S tars, but James had s?en a kind of 
o'rothea and Casaiibon,. whether 
■they literally srirtod' George Eliof 
or -llot. George' Eliot had, as, we 
knQw, more than a glimpse,: but : we 
-must surely j in any such biographical 
discussion., allpwv.novelists 
vision J observ'atlqp . Ap'd, above all, 
in'^rion. ; ;: . ^ ^ 

Department of English, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. Hawaii. 


‘Maiia’ 

. Sir,—Wllh rcforenco to my paoni, 

“ Mafia ”, printed in the TLS of May 
4, it is un attractive proposition to 
be, on the front page, confused 
with Michael Thorpe, the critic and 
author. I can only hope that tho 
same Mr Thorpe, will not disown the 
poem on page 500 by 

MICHAEL SHARP. 

Warrcnsldo, The Warren, Maple- 
durhom, Oxfordshire. 

V Sincere editorial apologies to 
Mr Thorpe us we.ll as to Mr Sharp. 

‘Beyond the 
Dragon Prow’ 

Sir,—Probably Mr Robert Leeson 
and your reviewer (TLS April 6 ) of 
his children's book Beyond the 
Dragon Prow could go on arguing 
over historical points and never 
agree in their interpretations of the 
period in question. - ' . 

As his publishers, however, T feel 1 
we must protest over the harsh use 
of language in this review. The 
book Is an adventure-allegory 1 set 
against a historical'background. But. 
the reviewer , has become . so 
annoyed; over, [ small details ’ of the 
background that he/shp je finable ,to 
Judge the bqok in the spirit it pros 
written. Thus one isolated episode 
' becotiies “ a baseless calumny^ add 
' the entire Work u condemned as 
'“distortions df history’’. The^e are 
strong words and, we think, quite 
Inappropriate In ; a review of this, 
kind of children's fiction., ,' • 

'.LINDA DAVIS, 

Collins Publishers, 14 St. James’s 
Place, -London SW1. • 


league with her-r 8 ^. 

i wilful girl whose respo^w 

painEul situation iMSJr 
tying and almost wholST 

ini.'VAiid hli'purtqse III 

this kiid m‘. MralMj 
•obscure. In Version Iu4 
Is, I think, brutally 
maiii- cha^octart 
"But I hope thatradgST 
the article 

■‘j971).ijn which Mr.,Sw* rt 
.'set /opt : ;b 4 *. L nrgurtfeU,^ 
gro*to» -length*- .-v- 
V I' percfiive froth Ajr 
letthr thaf irony li^ ; 

"effects fari' #»■., ... 
.'aiitiqlpd^' 

■ • •• .-i'-j-i i'-i- • ••(■'{*. 


Z 3 ®'.?! Append^ A. pages 329-35). ’ uetyeen ''syoibolic abstractions **. I 
1 This dedication is the only firm When he 

evidence wO have regarding the u ay ? 2 \ at, $KVersiofi is “ more 
yoimg man of the sonnets; and,, pwp ’* than the third 

?««- y J“ nde J s t al ?d,. leaves Southamp- ^Vj^jL/^Wle^Jy' to .understand 
toi^ whose iuitials wire not “WJL” twhdtheIstalking’aliout whenhdOdds' 
pnd.Who seems In any case an tinsuic* 1 -' that it is 1 'torl t espoodlngly/more ob- 
able candidate; aa a ‘non-starter.* ■' * P^t"J!»date' *y Hla revi4w t'e’p^at-' 
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JONATHAN 

CAPE 

MAY BOOKS 

The 

National 

Trust 

Guide 

ROBIN FF.DDEN 
& ROSEMARY 
JOEKES 

The first comprehensive, 
official nnd complete guide to 
the National Trim and all its 
properties. Fully illustrated 
with S 3 colour and 390 black- 
and-white photographs and 
24 two-colour maps, 688 
pages in all. 

£4£Q o 224 00791 3 

Classic 

Lives 

THE EDUCATION OF 
A RACEHORSE 

CAROLINE SILVER 

A book for all animal lovers, 

.thlB is the.enthralling bio-, 
graphy of seven racehorses 
bred to run in the 1968 Derby 
—the greatest of all the 
'classic races.' Illustrated 
£2-95 0 224 00806 4 

Alan Watts 

IN MY OWN WAY 

Alan - Watts’s autobiography 
- sparkles with enough names, 

; 'anecdotes and experiences to 
fill several lifetimes. Budd¬ 
hist, Anglican priest, writer* 
artist-and lover are just some 
of his life-roles. Must rated) 
£3-50 0.224 00848 x. 

A. R Liirya 

.* TfiE MAN WITH A 
SHATTERED WORLD 

.The famous Russian psycho^ 

; logist presents a permit— 
partly in his own wor d* ana 
partly in those of his patient 
—of a man’s heroic struggle 
to fegain his mental faculties 
after a revere brains wound. 
£225 o 224 00792 o 


Lawrence 

SEVEN PILLARS 
OF WISDOM 

Nay?f rc-issucd in a larger 
format with 14*illustrations 
and 4 - maps. With-, the re- 


and 4 : maps, with the. re- 
instatemem ; oi “4 ftw words 
and -phrases oxnlitedi (ram 
iariier; editions, die tekt hi 
fastifed. to the'' driginAI : sup-' 
SCrjbers is now again pre- 
eeoted intact. 

£9-95 02246040 b 7 


Philippe 


Centuries of 
: .CHlLDHppp ‘ 

A ■tffcdsftue' of this; clmsic 
hisCoricftf ' study 1 'tranced 
ftdm- the Hfcmh by Robert 
Baldfck.^^o 22 / 6 bdn i 


Walker 

GLOVES TO THE 
; HANGMAN .. .. 

His dew collectIpri of poems. 

£/ J 50; * b 224 00857-9 
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VICTORIAN STUDIES 
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The un-smug Snap judgments 


J. Ki l l ami I. 1*. CI.AUK1. l Kftltiirsj : 

The Victorian-; mul Siii iuI Protest 

2-1.km. Nrivmn Abbot : Dut-id Hiul 
Chiulcs. 14.25. 

'i'll'? chief ]hi rpose of The Victorians 
and Social Protest it in inquii'u how 
far llie established not inns prevail¬ 
ing Bin tmt; i lie Victorians camo 
umk'r scrutiny unit criticism in tlicit 
own day. Many people with a smat¬ 
tering uf knowledge are loud in their 
dc nuncio t inns of the nineteenth 
century—suing and complacent, 
tvidi eve- timed to (lie misery 
a round i lic'in but wide open to the 
imaginary Nviv Jerusalem where the 
sufferings of ihe unfortunate were to 
find lasting solace. "Whut a com¬ 
fort ”, whispered u we II-to-do-lady 
when she heard thui cholera was 
' raging li inn lift the poor, *' it somehow 
Always is among the poor.” Thera-' 
lura if is valuahlu in he reminded 
that there were critics and that their 
voices were loud and certain. In 
this connexion Andrew Noble gives 
ui a helpful chapter on Dostoevsky's 
Biili-ulopiunisin ; while it mtry bo 
diltiuik to my how far this found 
any echo in England, wc should not 
forget tiiat he Id nisei f cume to Lon¬ 
don and noticed the anxiety and fear 
which lay just below tho material 
complacency and splendour. 

The essays ussem lilt'd by J. Butt 
and 1. 1 ; . C'lurku are no doubt de¬ 
signed in provoke thought, and there 
are parts which soma will find more 
argument nti™ than convincing. 
Thera is ihe now inevitable atten¬ 
tion To class, particularly the sup- 
puseil clash between the landed 
gantry and llie commercial classes 
and the supposed desire for people to. 
mount from one class into one above. 
Yet when Mrs (Tttik madu John Hali¬ 
fax say, “ Wc me gentlemen now", 
lie was mu I't-aily hoaMing bill tak¬ 
ing stock of the innEi (hut integrity 
makes the guntIonian as unmistak- 
ably aS rlchcS oc birth, .On all thli . 
Rohm Gilmour is instructive, though ' j; 
topis hiriy wonder how far the VTc- 

I ’orian novelists really mirrored Vic- 
Ot'lan life. How much general eyi- 
. Retire is there t|int theliufeiness 6r 

J professional classes' really envied the 

ended gentry end were -prepared to 
go into -autiolp against then }?t Ql 
Course there were .members oE. : tne 
aristocracy- or: landowning clashes - 
whose, behaviour;- opened them , tar 
attack from; .Queen Victoria . down-..., 
wart}*, hut Jii. general there was al$o 
a. feeling of respect^-difficult as it 
maybe to believe this today—for ^he 

I iollHcal riwrir of those wn 6 owned: ; 
and. In this connexion ws might pay 
heed. .to a conversation between 
Titus Salt, the celebrated Bradford 
wool-stapler, and the Lord Harewbod 
of the day, Harewodd asked $qlt why 
he did Pot invest'in landed property; - 
Salt;, who was certainly, no. sycophant,'- 1 
admitted that .-he had thought of do- i 
..frig. this-'hut', that ha. had decided 


large c.stuiuc i.m In-Lug. criiiAftiiiuiilly 
you have piiwcr ami influence in tlio 
country; bin outside ul' my lm si ness 
I am nothing—in it I have rnnsidei- 
able influence " 

Harold Perkin, us wo should ex¬ 
pect, gives us an intriguing chapter 
on the importance of land in the class 
conflict and more particularly the 
damagu which the Liberal Party did 
to itself by refusing to put land re¬ 
form in the van of the battle. lie 
argues that if die Liberals had whole¬ 
heartedly attacked land ownership, 
the snulrarchy and the nobility, they 
would hove greatly strengthened 
themselves on (lie left nnd given 
themselves generally a firmer foun¬ 
dation. But practical politics hardly 


lill.l. JAY : 

Victorian Camcnimun 


phot og id (ills ami tlii.s includes some 
recorded prices that- indicate- how 
foolish we were nut to start collecting 
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112pp. Newtnu Abbot : David mid moment after public interest iu the 
Charles. £.1.25. Hill-Adaimon col lection lias flared. 

This is, thu publishers declare, "the 
OTIVFR MAT1II--WS • ' first inteniationuI survey of early 

w ' m,K RIAII,, - WS - photographs compiled in dictionary 

Early Photograph* and Lady lorm fortlie benefit of collectors 

Photographers and everyone interested in tho sttli- 

, . ... . , .. Ject". The text is by Oliver 

138pn Including 2:»2 photographs.. Mathews, who is himself a know- 
Reedminstei- Publication?. £4.8Q. ' ledgeable coil cam-, the uxumples 

illustrated being culled from such 
SEAN CAI.I.AIIA.N iKiiiitui : sources as the Gernshciiu Collection 


OLIVER MATHICWS : 

Early Photographs and Early 
Photographers 


r ■ „-1 ihii kin uugii 

the Liberal land policy just before 
1914—and it was fairly advanced— 
saying: ** A Party needing votes will 
rind that uadi of these (the land pro¬ 
posals) loses as many votes as it 

£ Riiis.” Although it goes beyond the 
oundaries of this book, Lloyd 
George’s Land Policy, which was tri- 
wnpliantly proclaimed in Devonshire 
in 1925, was a complete flop. 

Professor Perkin puts forward 
. some Interesting arguments in sup¬ 
port of his belief that professional 
men, unsupported by territorial or 
commercial power, liad an influence 
over such issues us land which have 
been insufficiently examined. In this 
there is undoubtedly force but care 
Is needed. He calks in aid Alfred 
Woliuce—the naturalist—but his 
Land NjUioiiulittatioM Society was not 
so much aimed at landlords us de¬ 
signed to bring land to its best pro¬ 
ductive use throughout the world. 

In her admirable book on Wallace, 
which is reinforced by much inside 
knowledge of left-wing possibilities, 
Aniabel Willkints-HIlis makes this 
abundantly clear. Although feur of 
what tlm 1 Radicals might do over land 
played some part iu ihe Whig exodus 
fj° ni dm Liberai Party in the 1880 s, 

. Donald Sputhgqia carries conviction, 
when ht vnlte? in The Posting of the 
WA«s: It was on Ireland that the 
Cabinet broke up, and it wqs to be 
. On Ireland that tlie party broke un." 


SEAN CALLAHAN iKiliitui : sources as the Gernshciin Collection 

now at the university of Texas, the 
The Photographs of Margaret Socifitd I-'j-ungaisu de I'iiotogruphie, 

Bourke-White tiie Science Museum, and ilm Royal 

208pp. Seeker ,„d W-t,,.. B . a. ^SSlSS^SSi. re.so.ubly 
_ enough, with tiie earliest known 

Quaker .rr.neis Frirl, IIHMMl fiSWt JZJSSg&X 
was a pionceiing pluiUigraphci..He thay cud with "llie Little Golf- 
liavelled widely nut only in England player” bv Riclmrd Point takpn in 

fh l, o & T 1 ^ 8 S a 5iS.e of tile Dutch 

the raj rasj, taking scenic, aiclu- School. Iu betwcGii Hi? somu familiar 
tectural and documentary photo- 

aa-- 

Reigate P tbat turned*nut^lillions of • | Ubot » HUi and Adamson; Du Camp, 
2SS te .ndii£ nVl Zr 2 Rejlander, Robinson.' Nadar, 


prints and postcards far sule to .the 


ni «:iT {iwouih 
She had already J* 

ssm*®' 

o!,™iU-a a "«S 

'■™ breed. 
photographer, and 
appomted one of th e (4' 

first number of uu 
November 23, 1938 « i« 
Iilm-s—- u splendid, m 
tectonic shot of a Nw „ 
Tm t Peck, Moniani, ud, 
few she ever took Ok 
editorial cropping. 1 
She was clearly, like F 
nf immense vitality,«« 
age. She began bf tel 
her college to feiEgp. 
her. career really began u 
trial photographer \t\A t 
unusual shots'of a steel w 
that the world opened m 
are reproduced, .with brief 

cantions, many of her 
selected by Sean CalU 
editor who was one of faf 
friends. (TlieodorBBroiii 
of Art History ai Co'ntl 
plied the biographical jo 
text.) 

There are scenes frmn 
many, Russia and C/edi 
the American sharecro^ 
of ailing poverty, of Ai 
World War, of GandU'i 




Apart from the baldhendcdnvss It is a relief to turn tn-ihe spleu- 
of skies, which was the unavoidable “Idly printed vulumc (at n surpris- 
result of emulsions insensitive higly low price) that reveals the 
to red rays, Frilh’s photographs ^jojor life works of a fine.modern 
aru technically highly skilled - for photographer who died only rc- 
tlieir time. Though always carefully cently. They show how enormous 
coninosed, they are also quite technical developments in phorn- 
itmgh't dnd hoar none, of thpse. # r fP°y; have been •.during the past; 
aesthetic affectations such aa at- yj- gr ® aret Bourke-' 


t 
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umasume, is, proximate ques- 
j nni distant possibilities 
which determine - people’s political 
behaviour. 


aesthetic' affectations 
tempts to imitate oil 
were popular during tl 
and in Edwardiop ti 
jserv.e as valuable -topi 
social records* / , 


really jc 
ilcss I 


unndgrants and the Chartists. When 
Avb remember that in the 1840s' tbire 
were 100,000 Iriqli living 1 hr Wn- 
tashire. 34,000 of tlieiii .fir Martches- 
: ®-lt lx almost incredible that they 
diq pot add to'the troubles of the 
d»y by-abetting; the Cliartjst agita- 
tidti. There were 1 perhaps -three 


The most topical chanter In ■,h."r2^ i.iioiign lacking a. robpst con--s WPw.pnotogtaoimr Ufl Mydans 
' bookia T°" II Ttebla’s 1 on‘th*'T.-I«i stl j? tlon and bein ^ taut .enough to. ber dentil at the 

SnnSmSinu^ei'tdwiS suffer " nervous breakdown atthe nin fleen years of Unllant 


immensely active, varied and adyen- t0 Pre-eminence in that 

turous. life'-—as traveller, f-Jiljoto- ^a^kahle dficadc — 1925-1933 — 


admitted that, he had thou slit of do¬ 
ing this - bpf .. iliat. .ha . had^.decided 
against-if-;- ^Yoif ara a' noblomali,; 
intlt all the Inf hie (ice. that rank a ml 


ticlil. There were ' perhaps :three 
: reasons for this—loyalty to-O'Coh- 
nelL the realisation that a Whig Gov. 
eminent was -likely to prove more 
; sympatlietic fliah the Tories, end tho 
. influence of the priest's. j.l« 1839 a 
: Liverpool priest told his flock that 
: np Catholic who belonged to an; 
' Illegal body such 'as -ihe Chartists 
could receive the Sacrament. 


faith fill patarfamilies —typical ,Vic- . ^ 
torian in ardent application to what¬ 
ever ha undertook. In his day not' ■ ■ 
only wps tough determination essen- : 
tell to a. travelling, photographeri but... ..' '• 


World War, of GandM'i 
chiding Gmidhi himself), 
stuff, not only ofcouifa 
ideal accomplishmem bun 
ing pictorial journaluo* 
order and of considerable, 
historic value. It also 
try in straight, strong 
which pay tribute to lb 
.superiority of black -9 
colour. 

With her bright, open, 
eyes, Margaret Boar 
born photographer, 
found and recorded % 
scapes of lyrical beautt 
and places of dreDpoc 
■ tality all over the wd 
iWtli barely a tpl*™,!} 
•faced and made pit 
life at Its .didst 1 
stretched faces peine? 
wires of Buchenwaw^ 

• turds in ; Calcutta *>' 
huitiali flesh dial they 
. an'Indian starving tea 
the monsOon had f' 

In die tweoty-six 
. her at different ago 

S Introduction opfc 

. Like many syt 

ggie ivas toup:Wfj 
OXHiiguishablfl smile-. 

. Perhaps her real «rr 
In the paralysing di» 
her life. • ' v 


ithout application 


,i, CARDWKLL: 

Htettion of Science in 
llelneoiann Educational. 


ttianote of Irony in a remark 
j physiologist E. H. Starliug, 
it the height of the Boer War 
d that future competition 
k not for lands hut for con- 
ihe forces of nature. Tho 
nee of the more pcrcep- 
_ ih men of science had 
a dwindle ruthor sooner than 
nut English statesmen, even 
ii seeking a political alliance 
Giftnany Chamberlain had'by 
bn three times rebuJfed by 
As he surveyed the techno- 
mae with his not unpi'ofes- 
qt, he must (mvo realized that 
now led the world In 
ed innovation, while 
had taken the lead on the 
I side. Dyestuffs and the 
combustion engine arc twin 
l of a complex English 
mud the economic onions. 
SL Cardwell’s book, a revised 
of that which first appeared 
begins with the eighteenth 
ud ends at 1918, but the 
di century is at its core. 
m i period of a second 


industrial revolution, a revolution 
which turned on the need to de¬ 
velop applied science systematically. 
By 1914 the revolution had de¬ 
voured a few of its own children, 
such un the illusions of educational 
reformers, but the illusions were 
rarely indispensable. 

_ The “ science ” uf Dr Cardwell’s 
title is not the science of the 
universities—at least, not of Oxford 
and Cambridge, where applied sci¬ 
ence meant something like calcula¬ 
ting a planetary orbit or the swing 
of a golf bull. Education, even so, is 
the key to the “ organisation Eng¬ 
land. the first country to be indus¬ 
trialized, was one nf the last in 
Europe to achieve national educa¬ 
tion. Early in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury this mattered less tliun at the 
end. Dr Cardwell distinguishes be¬ 
tween three separate phases in the 
development at Hpplied science in 
England during the century : 

The lirsr begun after Waterloo 
and was notable for the wide¬ 
spread interest in science shown 
by the artisan class uitd the 
consequent founding of the 
mechanics' institutes. The secoud 
phase occurred in mid-century 
and is associated with the general 
spread of the examination system, 
the founding of the Science and 
Art Department, the Exhibition 
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htfrjoseph Foyr(er. ,.has 
ractea the scholarly interest 
n*i. on mathematics aiid 
jJcal physics have merited. 
Mjjhat the edition of his 
wnjoux is too uncertain a 
research, or perhaps die 
(researcher is nut off by the 
volumes of unpublished 
the BibiiothOque 

<. life wax certainly-nor 
P/Skwr: ahiong other 
distinction of being 
hy. Robespierre’s fac- 
w. those who brought 
dpierre’s downfall. After 
* student at the •ill-fated 
“Je, he acted as a teaching 
i pfWpe* and Monge at 
‘Mjtecbniqu*. and if was 
yranaed for him 
PvC.^pweon's Egyptian 
Oo »« return, his talents 
‘ration were uot allowed 
she was indefatigable in 
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memoir has a historical significance 

S ;oing far beyond the physical prob- 
ems with which it is chiefly con¬ 
cerned, und, indeed, far beyond its 
memorable mathematical creations, 
Fourier series (used there to ex¬ 
press an initial temperature' distri¬ 
bution) and' Fourier Integrals, as 
they have since been called. 

Of his judges, Mouge and Lacroix 
found the work acceptable, but Lag- 

t-j* If tiiiJ-K fha 


of 1851 and the personal efforts 
of such men as ihe Prince Con¬ 
sort and Lynn Playfair. The third 
phase began in the 1880s and was 
not completed by the time the 
Great War hrnkc out; in attempt 
to sum it up in a few words would 
he impossible. Between these 
phases mere were periods nf rel¬ 
ative stagnation ; as if each wave 
of enterprise had exhausted ilwlf. 

The niechallies' institutes imight 
nut trades but thut ill-delined 
tiling, " the sciences underlying the 
arts”. C.'luser to them academic all v 
than sociully were than King’s and 
University Colleges, London, where 
members were prepared for com¬ 
mercial and professional life. As 
already suggested, Oxford was part 
of another world, ami it ivns Sir 
William Hamilton's judgment that 
the physical sciences were easy and 
attractive in themselves, but that 
they called out iu sludenis ‘‘the 
very feeblest effort of thought 
Oxford science was indeed then 
capable of calling forth little else. 
Cambridge, with Ihe Tripos, and 
with reformers nf the stature of 
Whewcll, none ihe less continued 
like Oxford to spurn professional 
studies. Despite the intrinsic excel¬ 
lence of Whcwell's text hooks on 
mechanical problems, those who 
would make practical use nf such 
computations as that uF the ascent 
of an air bubble must have been few 
and far between, mid subjects like 
engineering were In England for 
tho most part left to the craft 
apprenticeship system. At the end 
of the century, as Dr Cardwell’s 
figures show, only one In ten of ull 
English first degrees in any sort of 
science caine from Oxbridge, 

At the Great Exhibition nf 1851, of 
ail major competing countries only 
England and Belgium wore without 
organized systems of technical edu¬ 
cation. Those who are presently 
wont to lament, tbe. passing of Brlt- 
i ain’s golden days of industrial great¬ 


ness will find nn leuding The 
Orgifin.i'dtifiii of Science in England 
thut the gold Inis been tarnishing for 
a long time. The early industriulisi 
John Cocker ill went so fur us to 
inif>rate in i he Conrincni in 
anticipation of an English 
decline following European indus¬ 
trialization, and towards the end of 
the century it must have appeared 
that lie hail been right to do so. By 
then* English employers were ob¬ 
liged m look outside England—to 
Germany and Switzerland, for ex¬ 
ample—in liud i-ertnin sorts of tech¬ 
nician. 

A mass of evidence of this sort, 
fully hut concisely presented, is used 
in support l)r Cardwell’s contention 
that the professional scientist is first 
und foremost u product nf the educa¬ 
tional system, and only lu a lesser ex¬ 
tent ii product nf industrial practice 
and ccomiiiuc organization. At the 
end of the honk it is argued thut n 
social eiiviroiiiueni favourable til 
science imisi lie ensured, sn that the 
iiidividuul (i lie iiuiividuul scientist, 
it should lie suld) may realize his po¬ 
tential, uud so that society may reap 
the material bone fits of science. A 
scientific education should at least be 
as congenial a» the alternatives— 
always supposing that the material 
benefits are as real us they are made 
nut to be. 'llie idea is simply that you 
will lose your scientist if the alterna¬ 
tives ore ion attractive. A man with 
a mouse problem does noL feed his 
cat on roast chicken. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, Ur Cardwell gives virtually no 
space to the argument that science 
might nut always be beneficent, and 
thut the educational process should 
not only look uftcr science but after 
the art uf Looping it under control. 
Even i hose who nave doubts about 
the value of science, however, will 
not be able to read The Organisation 
of Science in England without con¬ 
ceding thut it is a valuuble source 
of instruction in the arts of both help¬ 
ing and hindering the upplication of 
'science tu industrial ends. 
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vised form. It was important because 
it dealt with' problems outside thef 
scops'.of rational, mechanics of _tlie 
type investigated by Newton’s eigb- • 
wenth-contury followers. By means 
of new techniques with differential 
equations, Fourier 'showed the way 
to solutions of an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of new physical.problems. 

After some biographical prelimi¬ 
naries. the editor presents^ the 180/ 
memoir, in,the original French and 
with the original mathematical note-; 
dons. He divides it into sections. In 
keeping with the problems discussed, 
and intersperses the sections with 
exceedingly valuable commentaries, 
recounting especially the subsequent, 
development of Fourieris idea?, both 
by Fourier himself and. by others. 
Not the least valuable aspect of the 
commentaries IS' the way in which 
they open our eyes to the intellectual 
motivation of such of Fou *jl?j[! 
critics as Biot arid Poisson. Their 
-motives were all too- often, those oi- 
men who had lost a contest of skills, 
but we^e too vain to admit it. • ur 
Grflttan-Gulnness’s boqk, in tact,- 
brings us one stage nearer to an 
understanding not only of a creat 
analyst, but of a whole epoch iri'th® 

history of mathematical analysis as 
an instrument of physics. • , 
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: D. 1 o; EDGE and J. N. WOLFE 
(Editors):' 

Meaning and Control 

I . r 

274pp. ; Tavistock,. £4. 

Meaning and Control contains twelve 
papers presented to an international 
meeting sponsored by 'the' Scientific 
Committee of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. -The six most closely related 
(by F. R. Bradbury, Edwin Mans, 
field, J. N. Wolfe, Lewis A.' Gunn, : 
R, W. Davlos arid Christopher Free¬ 
man) deal with the process of 
research, development and innova¬ 
tion in industry, its control by gov¬ 
ernment in Britain and Russia rind 
the prospects of its extension to the 
underdeveloped world or. altoi'na- 
lively, its increasing monopoly by 
supor-industrial powers.. 

• Four more socially, focused 
;• papers : (by Frank Been over, Eric 
Trtst, Harry Kay and W, II. G. 
Ajoiytage) deal with tho impact of 
• technok>gy ‘on the Rhpp' floor, the ! 
development Of scientific manage¬ 
ment, rliA effect df technology on 
education and the rise of the 
technocratic class. Finally—though' 
they ate placed at the beginning—. 
; come two philosophic papers, of ■ 
which one (by D- C. BlQor) con¬ 
trasts'the epistemology implicit • in 
aclence with tho views of those 

S ' 'Icisophers who .are represented- 
Gilbert Ryle and P- F. Strawson, 
list the otHet‘ (by D.. 0 . .EdgeV- 
' discusses the influence, of tecnnol- 
ogy ori - mptriphrir ,and_ itence, Jess ; 
- legitimately, on; ^riiyth “■! Of- rf)P. 

- first ten, sotqe ate historical some ; 
- present research findings anq sprite. 

. are weli-informed cOhinien^s.. , A. 
; numbap ot papers are followed, by . 
. brief extracts ftern, the .di&cpsifon. 
. whicli they evoked. • -. , ‘ 

* The .major aim of.. this volume J 1 ,. 
According to-the description.on:the. 
-jacket, r ... is the exploration of the 
! social meaning of the emergence of 
.modern science.and technology, and ' 
the consequent challenge ;• to tiie 
processes of social conttel- . Each- 
-Daner can claim to- make stmte 
contribution to thlsnim-_ But they; 
do.not cohere well enough to-make - 

-a. hook to which; a reader or. a 


reviewer can respnud as a whole. 

If these, explorers were mombers 


cized as ill-coordinated arid uubal- . 
anced. "The emergence of modern 
science and technology ” is itself 
thp fruit of our " processes of social 
control ”, nn less than fa challenge 
to them. For it depends on institu¬ 
tions such ps wealth-accumulating 
business corporations and govern- 
merits aud universities, on markets 
and budgets and on! imperatives 
generated by the iuternatlonal bal¬ 
ance 1 of payments.. and the inter¬ 
national balance of terror and on 
the internal balance or imbalance of 
workers and jobs. All these and 
many more are pail of our “pro¬ 
cesses of social control", automatic 
or deliberate, if that phrase is to be 

! liven a useful meaning. It is here 
eft largely! unexplored. 

Dr .Edge; in his interesting pnucr, 

draws a comparison bptweeq Bight 

aud touch ps modalities for explor- 
- ing our eitvirortrarint', ahtf as . the; 
"origlna df contrasting inetophOjs. 
Vision, he holds, supplies metaphors 
for the Observer, who knows, touch 
for the Actor; who manipulates. But, 
in defending; science agpinst the 
charge, that it dehumanizes, he does . 

. ridt seem to notice that none of his'. 
examples' is drawn from the sphere 
nf-Itunirin relationships.- 
\ Science until recently supplied rio:. 

’ modqrof^man the Cqmuiunicjttor^;' 
.and chose which it is-peginning t6 ; .: 
-supply am ■ fat 1 ,',' from satisfactory.- 
But a. scientific culture; as Dr Edga . 
shows,' uses ntetaphora- dmwrt, from 
the natural <• world and froiti men's 
. Tpjmtpulatioa of die: natural world , 

* to interpret human .relations, just . 

. as 1 * ait anhriUt culture uses :.mala*! 

, ph or & drawn frum.-hupiart ■ relajfbns 
to | Interpret the natural,;-world.. 
The first-dehunitmizes, just-ns tite r 
•second v " denatures V. not, . because 
human nature is not pari.of.nature 
but -because .lhd' universe, iif human 
discourse is .a human, artefact;: This 
artefact is basic to our “processes* 
of social control". life two ; philo-: 
4 pphicpl papers, interesting.in them-, 
xelves; (lQ.no? -Seem.- to bear: on this J 
So closely aSithp theme of tiie book - 
demands. ■ 


The Scientific 

Community 

Sir James Taylor 

The author t r ji.cs ilie ^mviili ul 
■icicnce from ihe.im icnl world loilic 
Second Wurld \\ 'ar, ami snggcsis 
wider rolex and new liunVuiis jiir 
scientists in llie 1 inure. Paper i im ra 
j; i-o <5 Science mid f;it“iutc*Mg 
Policy Serier i’M<iy 


Behavioural and 

Ecological 

Genetics 

A Study in Drosophila 

P.A. Parsons 

To develop a cohcrc-iu t'loIuiiciiMi y 
hiulngy uf an ui-gaimin, llie attempt 
must he made tu iiut-ynite gimrii-s, 
ecology, and ilic study uf hclia\ imir - 
disciplines iMiiall) rigardc-d .ts sepai ale. 
Such nn at tempi is made in litis In ml, 
using Drosophila as a iimdrl. 

Nt nncmii* i a Mrs /.Ti-so 


The Effects of 
Irradiation on 

the Skeleton 

Janet M. Vaughan 

T'he author reviews (Iu- i-linieat 
literature <ui the dlecisul'cviemal 
radiation, and analyses the in tie!i mure 
recent experimental nbseiv.itinns un 
the cfl'ccl nf tin* Innie-svekinp ladrn- 
unelidcfl; cinplnuis is laid on modern 
techniques nt estimating radiauim dose 
iu sensitive tissues. Numerous 
illustrations, l.ihk\, and graphs X7*75 


An Introduction 
to the Quantum 
Chemistry of 
Solids 

Charles M. Quinri 

This,bool, introducing the quantum- 
theory 1 of solids, ziiris to ^ivendva need 
undergraduates and beginning 
postgraduates a unified accuimt of 
energy bands in ordered and 
disordered solids, to provide a hail- 
ground for reading the nwny . 
theoretieaUy based papers now 
appearing. Numerous figures £7 


Chemical 
Applications of 
Thermal Neutron 
Scattering 

Edited by 

BXM. Willis 

This volume taumriarizes the. progress 
made in thu past ^.‘W years ip using., 
thermal neutron beams as a tool in - 1 

chonistry- Both ifiriastic amlcl^fk - 
Entering processes are covered. • 
Numerous figures, uhlcc, -and fifths 
/Co- 50 Harwell Semi . • 


Atmospheric 

Energetics 

J- Vah MJegheni ; 

-T^heauthor sunoyS, will* ristiult '., 
workers hud ad vtpred gtnduni s- : - 
miticularly iiVniijid, out- preset it . :• 
-knowledge oft he energetics ofsitwIL 
. ^ latg^odoatriiosplieric »|nir»in. 
xhtexi figures £.j-$d Oxford 

'Moiit%rajdti eh A Heinifi>lpg}i ■_ 


Oxford ; 

University 

Press 
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Introspection in autumn 


PAKI.O (VI'.llL'IlA : 

Antnlugiu esiMidul 

E'.ilill'll by I ionifin l.uycila 

3 

Cen^cjf iii ini'riiiiiiosLi 
l.'iSpp 

Htu-mit Aitv-s : I.cisudu. 

Incitaciuii ill NIXONICIDIG y ulu- 
bmwa de in rcvoluridu UlltENA 

21lpp. Suntiuj;u lit Chile : QirinumLu. 

.WCM.IVV fiATlUX : 

Neruda 

Madrid : ti.fMLS.A- 


MOIlftlS V.. CAKSPN ; 

Pablo Neruda : rriiivsii cl lainin.mtc 
lESp|». 

I’MAN A S. ftIVKRU : 

fill gran amor di- PjOIh Neruda 

I82|)|i. 

New York : I'lu/u Mayor. 

Af.rmuio f.O/AIJ.V : 

Ml innnisuin jyAnii o dc Pablo Neruda 
38fipp. Mexitn : Cum a-Am ic. 


lieriian I .uvula. whose Ser vmorir en 
Pnftlo iWniriti is one of the best 
.undies of Neruda’s cnrly poetry, has 
nmv pioi I iired an excel lent Autologin 
1 ‘scnciul id i lie pnct’.s work. It goes 
riulit up to 1970, including verse 
frmii fmir luniks tun receiU to have 
figiiicd in the third edition of the 
Ohms t-'timtiletas (1967) uud also gives 
n cnupli* of represent all vc poems 
it uii i Cuncidn ih’ nestu (Neruda's tri¬ 
bute in the Cuban revolution), 
entirely omlinul from the so-called 
O/uos completes lest the Argentine 
military regime should confiscate 
the edition. There is always room 
fur dfoagreument over what poems 
aiv ** esse mini ", and sonic lessor 
volumes might have been left unre¬ 
presented here ill favour of a wider 
selection from the outstanding Rest- 
denciu vu ta tierra —the climax of 
Nero tin's Surrealist period. The 
selection from the vast Canto gen- 
eial, mi the other hand, is both 
copious uud extremely perceptive. 
One of the anthology’s greatest 
merits i\ its thirty-page introduc¬ 
tion; fe»v critics Icnniv Neruda's 


works us intimately as llcrnfin 
Lay ulu, and this is a beautifully 
balanced account of the pact's 
achievements. The succinct biblio¬ 
graphy is a grind one, uud Illuminat¬ 
ing extracts from Neruda’s works in 
prose Ituvc also been Included. 

Neruda has himself published two 
volumes or poetry in the past year, 
in spite of hi* heavy commitments 
as Chilean ambassador in Paris. One 
In controversial from the title on¬ 
wards: in these days of public vio¬ 
lence, to call a book Incitement to 
Nixonicide is inviting public repvo- 
batinn, even though the kind of 
assassination involved is merely the 
slaughter of » reputation by 
"poetic” means. The book has a 
two-nun title; Incitacion al NIXON - 
ICIDIO y aluhaiaa dc la revotucion 
CHIl.ENA, and the second half pro¬ 
vides the necessary context for die 
first, while the capitalization of key¬ 
words is an indication of its con¬ 
scious, pamphleteering stridency. 
But it ought not to lie considered 
on its own.; Gcografia itifructuosa is 
the other side of the coin, and repre¬ 


sents the aspect'i of Neruda** work 
which guiiicd him hi* Nobel Prize. 
The clearest way into these contrast¬ 
ing collections is that adopted by Si 
Lnyolu: “ In Neruda, life and poetry 
illuminate cucit other, as he himself 
made clear by suying ‘When people 
usk nte what inv poetry may be, 1 
cannot answer ; bur when they ques¬ 
tion it, it tells them what 1 am’." 
Such phrases do not imply that 
Neruda's poetry is merely autobio¬ 
graphy in verse: they underline** the 
existential origin of his work, the 
fact thut it is firmly rooted in its con¬ 
crete circumstantial context **. 

Ccoqrufia iniructuosa continues 
the vein of autumnul introspection 
uppermost in Neruda’s poetry over 
the past twelve yeurs. Written partly 
in Chile during the political cam¬ 
paign ins which preceded Allcnde’s 
election, and partly in France, many 
of the poauts seem to respond to an 
urge to write private poetry in spite 
of public pressures. Although 
mainly composed on long car jour¬ 
neys, these poems often achieve a 
surprising feeling of stability, as in 
“Bell-Tower at Autiienay", which 
starts; 

Against the meadow’s clarity 
the bell-tower, black. 

It leaps above the church’* triangle, 
slate and symmetry. 

Minhnul church in thut smooth 
spread of space, 
sized for dove's pruyecs. 

Most of Gcngrafla injruct nos it shows 
the deft feeling for things and 
places which bos marked so much 
of Neruda’s later poetry, each fresh 
environment being chart oil with a 
ccrtuin wistful ness, occasionally in¬ 
tensified by a wry smile. 

lndtuchfn al NIXONICIDIO has no 
wry smiles, however, and no wistful- 
ness. It harks back to the Civil War 


pueliy of fcls/iH ha cn el corazon, and 
the pails most likely in endure are, 
again, not the vituperative passages 
hut those concerned witli praise, 
when Neruda’s lovo for Chile nud 
the Chilean people breaks memor¬ 
ably through the ntiher raucous 
pamphleteering. Mostly in loose-knit 
tercets, with an iucaiitutory rhythm 
and deliberately “ obvious ” rhymes 
to make it suitable for declamation, 
it stems from three things : Neruda’s 
end urine concern over Vietnam, his 
sense of outrage over American in¬ 
terference in Chilean a hairs, and a 
deep pride in the " process" of 
Allende’s democratic revolution. 
The book is strictly utilitarian. Con¬ 
scious that his task responds solely 
to the needs of the moment, Neruda 
is well aware that the results prob¬ 
ably have only an ephemeral valid¬ 
ity, but he is prepared to “ do his 
duly ” whatever the aesthetic conse¬ 
quences to his international reputa¬ 
tion. The resultant verse has con¬ 
siderable public vigour, and though 
it rarely makes good poetry it makes 
good sense when rend in the social 
context for which it was intended. 

Three of the periods which con¬ 
tributed most to Neruda’s develop¬ 
ment were hi6 childhood, his stu¬ 
dent years in Santiago mid subse¬ 
quent stay in the East, and the years 
in Spain culmlnatiug in the Civil 
War. All three are sympathetically 
focused in Angelina Gotcll’s 
Neruda, perhaps at its best when 
dealing with the Spanish context; 
the earlier sections, though written 
with feeling, suffer from a lock of 
direct knowledge of the background 
concerned (no South American 
could, for instance, have described 
the Uruguayan poet Sabot Ercasty 
as a “ norteamericuno ”). . Miss 
Gate!] is much more sensitive than 
Morris E. Carson, whose Pablo 
Neruda: regresd el caminante covers 
similar ground in its first three 


chapters; tlie final two i* 
story through to 1967 t?. 

cal depth, however, while iff 
narrative of events has Wi 
told (for the greater part 4 
period) by Margarita Again, 
Rodriguez Monegal, Mott!? 
L, S. Riveros El gran mar it 

Neruda, whttTJEf 

Neruda’s symbols work i, 
thematic contextsi love of i 
love of woman, love of tom 
love for humanity, it jj 
illuminating responses to At 
although it is not t 
analytical work. 

For a lasting comnbutiai 
must turn to a more ipri 
study: El inonismo agkla k 
Neruda by Alfredo Loath. D 
entirely to Residencfo in It 
this is one of the most, 
works to appear dim 
Alonso’s interpretation of il» : 
collection in PoeslayetHlok 
Neruda (1940). It is largely 
with demolishing the rigid 
structure which Alonso« 
Lozada views Residrncfa ia 
an evolving, struggle 
genuine hopefulness and tbe 
awareness of death aud dec 
which was the only side Aim 
on sly considered. ExplotiH 
dencia's "nmndo agwtqr 
imaginative awareness, Sc 1 
probably over-emphasiies >W 
plicitly and explicitly mad* 
of Neruda’s world-picture, 1 
docs so in an extremely » 
way, and lie is the first aide* 
into proper account the P® 3 
fluence of oriental thoofU. 
Neruda’s years of exIUtfwUl 
in the East. Provocatively 
approach, Sr Lozada'i 
much to deepen our ui 
of oue of the most fasdaatitf 
of Neruda’s splendidly nd 
career. 
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Illtt'flUCU AIGNCIt i 

Die ludbdcrting "xcliadlichen 
unc rwiinxchlcn Sctir if (turns V 
HriUeti Reich 

Page* unnumbered. DM1G. 
FALK SCHWARZ r 


imd 

Ida 


Lit era rise bes ZcitgcSprBcU inn 
Drltteii Reich, dargosteUt an der 
ZclKcbi ift “ Ncue Rundschau " ' " 

Pdge4 linn umbered. DM 20. 

Frankfurt: Bucli handlerverei nig ung. 

.Butli these studies, reprinted from 
tli c Arcyu' /Hr GescAicfite desBuch- 
ipeS'dlHs,- atleiiipt. to btihg -precision 
: into a subject.pilose general outlines, 
avu iveU enough known :* the opera* 
.tlim 'of t^ranhir on-literary life. The 
. .first 'nskx exactly how the banning; of 
i “ uudcsii’ablo v. HtbraLure wits done 
Jin. tlio Third %ich j ille oecorid whai 
. 'pOKSibilltiD^ of llterary cbmmunlca- 
tionireWminedTor a jonrridt like the 
N&le) Rmifschctu which bad a -great 
• liburaf tradition 'to live up tb lff the 
most difficult circumstances im- 
.aginuble.'and for this voty reason (as 
avoIJ' asf.for it* association wlLli o 


*j 'jJhwfcHfqwnod publiBhirig : hptwe>!was 
r, v bnuqij itbibe cidicfly watched,, 

.!- '/Diet ricii Afanbr traces clearly: the 


agreements after the war with the 
: exiled owner of the S., Fischer 
Verlag, Gottfried Bermano-FIscber. 

■ typify the problem of communica¬ 
tion between outor and ".inner’’ 
emigrants.. . 

Beginning with soine sympathy 1 
for the situation of the beleaguered 
journal. Schwarz is table to rind a 
. kind qf resistance, or, at least a 
rnalntaining of decent standards* 
luto a far later period than would 
have been imagined. Al no 



- noginod. - At no'D 

could what Suhrkamp and rater 


_ a , . 

loint! soma effect, . 

— . r . _ Jater RuruhcAaii kept _ 

editors t published be called ah policy Suhrkamp stated, of ” holding 
aggressive programme—that 'was fast' as long, as possible' to Vecog- 
not; a • possibility. But the .vety nlzed values?'. When.the historical 
tthsteniniui- from^ certain kinds of issue between outer and inner eml- 
wKrmn:. tiiA rofiieai tn z> a int,n.t n gratiQiicomesto be set tied, by cool 

Historical mothods, the anolyses and 
comments offered here will be valu-. 
able: ■ - • V.,' . 


Jewish artist* and other* who hail ANTHONY WATSON : 
fallen iiito disfavour, the. occasional 

guarded criticism; and- the mere Juan de la Cucva and the Porln- 
continuation of a serious cultural guese Succession 
journal which reflected and discrlY 

mlnafed—all .this,' was * majon.' 280 pp. Tamesls. DUmbcued by 
achievement.-’Schwarz sometimes' Grant apd-Cutler, £3^0. ; 

sees subtle “ resistance’’ elements ■——-^—— ' —— 

too readily^ although he does estate 
lish that some writers—Oskar 
Loerke and Carl Linfert—developed 
“cryptic ’’ ; method, - which had 


Students of Spanish dramu before 
Lope de Vegq, linve in the past had 
to aliow a good deal of. determlpa- 


wHting, ■ the refusal to Celebrate 
.external events, the marking of the 
. Anschluss only by printing a piece 
of Adalbert • StiffeK, the defence of 



Certainly W fhe Neue tio H P«rsist with Jhe works of 

>pt to the last-ditcli, aut Hors. whose main interest is in 
- — Clli • Providing landmarks on the road to 

something'.-greater. Latterly the 

ettorts of a number of scholars have 
opened up new; 1 avenues to Che 
appreciation of, dramatists like Juan 
r. E ? d « a » , Gil Vicente (who 
ftJtliougli Portuguese wrote, exten- 
aively In CastTllan), .and Torres 
■ Nanano.''Now Anthony. WaiBOJi has 
suggested a new line of approach tp 
the work of, one who is in fact an 

Sl d u flPM ! of L °P e : 

fcJui •Q?* PJaywignt of 

Study of thie historical; ahd pblit- 



of Tolstoy 

Lsn fnanbrnii^b'.M Arts V^WhllOCtf tlcfll CnffliiiAiWttrir ostia rail,/ 'M®i;lll*.'WdSBilt wrtrle nrndMot o 


into ihc act,, the gradual cJarluca 
tltfii of .rMppnsIbllitiesk Jn :th ; 0; end,' 



lid . the Kampfbudd- lh 
liicivwhen *t iamo lo jnitiat* 
Ihg profeeduigs' -against \particular 



Intpl- 

.... iXrlth, 

i ni e restas h . reroincler that : barr 
barlstu in a.'jhodnfii: statevnftcdg 
more iliisst juat hatred, atad ii Mlt w 
matches;^- ■':■ ■ *. i’ *' 's;'■*!' 

■ f l-alk 5cliwar?. ;offers ytUV In ua 
htUd ’wav 1 am ounts. to • a. r6JiauUit a-: 




through width he could 
or restrain Philip IT, 
tyranny in general, 
ineir secret would remain 
. Although . tHe ai’gb 
worked butvefy • IflW. 
cannot help asking for woe 
would hove been likely w 
plays if he did not jAd, 1 
know what he really 
them. If they, simeftHJ 
lessons of, history, 

the learners? If they 
to be exemplary wwjj*.» 
tlte example? TryjS-l 
argues that, ‘ evenKP^Tj 
of Cuevn’s audience 
ileal implications of a 
plays, tnis in Mw *—- i M 

that tlie poetical cKwt^ 

over the years MjjfM 
some degree 
' Portuguese policy 
what the buj£ 

. out of the other 

■ 0101*0 'tfidti the 
nowadays? k 
.'.Whatever ■ one’s 
.! theory.-^eow JJgJL 
• tainly; succeCded'Wa^J. 
dimension WfjySSLr 
. plays in ion 
Ibook which,jn 4*5jfijfS 
'soHes, cbuld^a^jjrtq 
. the .r&der> being rtjfJK 

the quotations m 

'Appended R> Jhe 

2-il*l *4! , qsioni O'? 


IjSILCOOK: 

S^i^Pachic Northwest, 

ja ■, 

[\it University Press. £7.50. 

»Stine providence had grau- 
1 jwjle of the American con- 
hi Spain, Spanish explorers 
1 mmatically ventured into 
, aoftli of New Spain and 
[Si diverted southwards to 
1 jictesslble riches of Peru, 
t id find in the North the 
kin of Cibola or tho isle of 
m women soon faded. By 
seventeenth century the 
_j bed not penetrated 
Ilka California and quickly 
toum for a territory so ob- 
ifcnid of wealth. Tne Rus- 
H«Uog across from Siberia, 
Ikotlio gap. A Dane in the 
mice. Bering, discovered In 
i Knit that bears his name. 
1 sitin'of the otter, Rus- 
[damld-ciglueonth century 
tkg pelts to the Imperial 
! court. Not until the 1770s 
rSfuilsh resume their push 
nr California, a move asso- 
[«the liilssIonBiy work of 
‘dfeo Scrra. lu 1774 the 
Ural commander Perez 
JSoetkfl Sound, “destined In 
tm decades to become the 
'M, of international 
[.aid in 1775 the Spanish 
fAIuLa. 

due. the English had 
WJW nvals in the person 
la took, who sailed up in 
of the Novtiv-West 
Itupjoratton was of course 
|W*wy consideration. The 
the trade in tlie polls 
1 •S** °no American re- 
it i driiis which did not 
*f^ r sixpence sterling 
KWda for IM dollars w . By 
nanch also had utTlved in 

i dailies occurred when In 
'nuali triad to exclude 
lhnii J rot a Nootka Sound, 
KaS? “ n 4.Jingoism broke 
jwi- An American visitor 
»,«i the - behaviour of 


Wpi 

im. 


members of Parliament at Westmin¬ 
ster that " in my life I do not 
remember to have been Hiuongst 
such insolent bullies- They were all 
for war, talked much of Old Eng¬ 
land and the British Lion." The 
crisis was solved in 1790 by the 
Nooiku Convention, which whs the 
first serious weakening of Spain’s 

f iosition mid led cveutually ta its 
oss of the North-west. Britain 
secured n right of prosence, 
affirmed physically in 1792 by the 
official expedition of George Van¬ 
couver. In 1795 Spain withdrew 
from Nootka. Thereafter it Limited 
itself to piecemeal miompts tn 
maintain its primacy on the north 
American mainland, where the new 
threat came from the expansionist 
United Stales. At about the same 
time, Russia began r serious but 
brief push downwards to Culiforniu. 
In 1815 the Russians founded a fort 
at Honolulu. But n decline in the 
fur yield forced them to withdraw 
from the North-west. The gold rush, 
when it came, confirmed American 
control of the California region. 

The collapse of Spauish control 
can be blamed almost exclusively on 
muddled policy in Madrid aud on 
the fateful intervention of Spain on 
the side of France against England 
in 1796. Warren H. Cook traces tbo 
many (actors contributing to , this 
collapse wUh admirable precision 
and scholarship. The Spanish 
impact on the North-west was, as he 
shows, in nmny wavs a benign one. 
Great care was taken to respect the 
natives ns equals. Spanish manners 
were cuitivutcd among the native 
leaders. Chief Ma-kwce-na, who had 
in earlier times lorn young children 
apart and eaten them raw for 
dinner, now sat down' with the 
Spaniards to “ wine and sherry, 
coffee upon finishing, nod chocolate • 
in the mornings". But the sum total 
of the Spanish effort was superfi¬ 
cial, and no actions missionary activ¬ 
ity was undertaken. It is perhaps a 1 
minor chapter in the history of the 
Spanish world-empire, but could 
easily have become n major one 
under different conditions. The 
author is to be congratulated on a 
superb documentary, but a Word of 
praise must also go to-his* publish, 
ora for a highly attractive .and 
Impeccably produced book. 


RALPH I)AYIS : 

English Overseas Trade 1500-1700 

6.1pp. Macmillan. Paperback, 50p. 

II. S. K. KENT i 

War and Trade In Northern Seas 

240pp. Cambridge UniviM-sity Press. 
£5.60. 

FRANCIS It. livisi:: 

Far Eastern Trade 1860-1914 
229pp. A ami C. Black. U.75. 


furo end large numbers were ab¬ 
sorbed by domestic service, yet 
trade was of grunt significance for 
that fraction employed in mu mi fac¬ 
toring : more than a quarter of all 
manufactured goods was exported 
(including hull’ the output of the 
woollen industry), and nearly a 
quarter of the muimfdcMiieH con¬ 
sumed at home: was imported, 
while home-produced goods con¬ 
tained a substantial con Lem of im¬ 
ported muieriuls. The scale of the 
overseas demand for textiles made 
possible a high degree of specializa¬ 
tion in the industry, aud encouraged 
division of hllmur in production. 
The long periods of growing trade 
also Involved increased employment 
in shipbuilding, docks, and Inland 
transport, while the development of 
long-distance traffic meant a need 
for more and Inrger ships as well as 


Overseas trade has always consti¬ 
tuted a major branch of economic 
history, (n largo degree tills has fol¬ 
lowed naturally from its importance 

in tho life of the people and the _... ._ ... „ 

growth of the economy. But anoUtcr f® 1 well as 

reasou for historians’ partiality to mote tupital u> tnumce iradiiig 

overseas trade is thut it is relatively 
accessible to detailed study: unlike 
sonic other important nroas of exumi- deal at grOHlci 
nation—internal trade, for example, 
living standards, or pre-industrial 

® nation growth—it has left 
nd a large and diverse body of 
records, both private and official. 

Further, the growing complexity and 
geographical expansion of British 
trade since the seventeenth century . 
provide historians with a widening wegiou timber and the high-grade 
arena for their investigations, with Swedish Iron ; especially sn since the 
numerous offshoots and aspects to deliberate encouragement given tp 


ulnr reference h> the r-ffern of Ilie 
Seven Yearn" War. Hu rinds thut (Im 
war influenced the trade only mar¬ 
ginally, and thut adequate supplies of 
Scandinavian iron, limber, and tea 
still reached the British market. Gov¬ 
ernment regulations hImi had little 
effect on lIic i r.idc, which whs 
influenced much more by the activi¬ 
ties of thu iiiui'cbunis, carried on 
with fine disregard fur liic formal 
framework in which they were sup* 
posed to operate. Finally, the Scan¬ 
dinavian mule was larger ill a it was 
generally believed*. Dv Kent pro¬ 
duces evidence tu show that imparts 
of iron, in purl in i la r, were far 
higher than indicated by the 
English customs accounts. 

Far Eastern Trade deals with a 
remote area of Hr it kb tradn expan¬ 
sion in tho nge of the telegraph and 
the steamship. Francis Hyde empha¬ 
sizes that tho opening of main-lino 
steam ship services between Europe, 


activities. 

The miter works considered here Chino, Japan, ami the Dutch East 
_ OHler length with more re- Indies ,7 not only cruatod u life-line 
Ktrictud ureux of irude in later 
periods. War and Trade in Northern 
Seas concerns u trade which was of 
particuluv significance to the British 
economy in the eighteenth century. 

Both the Royal Nnvy and the mer¬ 
chant fleet, hs well as- numerous 
British industries, depended oil Nor 


tlie North Amcrlcau colonies, though 
it produced alternative supplies of 
low-quality pitch and tar, failed to 
yield imparls of timber and Iron In 
any way sufficit-iir to replace the 
Scandimman supplies. Further, the 

. . .. .. spread of tea-drinking among the 

admirably comprehensive survey is general population, a habit so vninly 


be explored. 

Ralph Davis's contribution to the 
successful " Studies in Economic 
History" scries deals summarily 
with the early periods of trade 
expansion in die sixteenth and sev¬ 
enteenth centuries. Ills brief but 


supported by useful tables of stalls' 
tics and an annotated bibliography. 
Some of his most valuable observa¬ 
tions are Lo.bc found in the first 
few, pages of introduction where, 
after outlining the three phases of 
growth' in the: fir* half of the 
sixteenth centpry. the sixty years 
after 1630, and Hie middle decades 
of the eighteenth century, he goes 
on to consider briefly the Intpor- 


deplnrcd by contemporaries, relied 
in large measure nil smuggled sup¬ 
plies emanating from the .Scandina¬ 
vian East Indian Companies. The 
Northern trade, however, was a 
" losing ". one, since imports .into 
Britain exceeded exports to Scandi¬ 
navia, and this,.-together with • k 
concern for security of supplies in 
time of war, led to commercial 
treaties and policies Intended to 


lance of overseas trade in the devel-. minimize dependence ou the Scandb 


oping economy .of that era, . 

He points out. that, 'although as 
late as 1700 two-thirds of the work 
force was still engaged; in aflrjcui- 


navlan kingdoms.. .. .. 

H.S. K. Kent examines the organ¬ 
ization of the trade aiid analyses the 
legislation affedring it with paftic-; 




[iCOQOMANt' 

1 Souliv America 
H^acmillan, £6.75. 


ploror8 wore coming to the fore. 
Spalu still sdnt distinguished men 
such ns Juuu .Hiid "UUob, but even 
while these two were doing their 
work it was a Frenchman,' La Cptw 
durnlnb, who effectively . travelled 
down , and mapped the Ainazon 
(1743). The hineteonth ■ century 
brought the greatest of the foreign 
figures Irt the ! history of • South 


C. E. EUSSFXL : 


{ icriod when farms had become mudi 
arger, following enclosure* In Brt 


hut also stimulated Inca I cnumicrtjal 
development ,l . lit consequence, 
coastal and rivi'i trades tjrcw In 
size, banks and other fiuuuciul insti¬ 
tutions were established, nml .Singa¬ 
pore, Batavia, Hongkong, Shanghai, 
and Yokohama emerged as great 
cntrepAts. Of the count ilea con¬ 
cerned, however, only Japan 
emerged ns an industrial nation, the 
other areas remaining essentially 
primary producers, albeit dependent 
upon such new stuplus as rubber and 
tin. Even so, while West uni capital 
played a key rale in opening up 
trade, by 1914 the further develop¬ 
ments in the primary producing 
countries were falling increasingly 
into local, notably Chinese, hands. 

Having described briefly tho fac¬ 
tors leading tn the upiMiiiiR of the 
Far East to Western enterprise, 
Professor Hyde deals systematically 
with the organization of tho tradi¬ 
tional-produce trades,.tea and silk, 
the coffee,, sugar, tea, and tobacco 
of Indonesia, the growth of . trade in 
Siamese rice, and Malayan rubber 
and tin, aud die development of 
local shipping services. 

., Further chapters are concerned. 
. with the opening of Japan to for¬ 
eign trade aud the extension al 
shipping route* across the Pacific. 
There follow* a consideration of the 
Settlement of IntenidtiotiaJ Ttoy- 
menu in the Ear East; bringing out 
7 the important point made by ProfftK 
: aor S. B. Saul that, through the 
'. growth 1 of mdre complex trade pa*-. 
.' terqs. it became possible for British 
deficits with Europe and America 
to be financed by earnings iu India* 
the Far East, aiid Australia. The 
large credit'- balances earned in 
0, China, and Japan were partfe- 


Jethro Tull . his Influence on win,. Innovators were aq| always In . u j ar jy important In this respect. 


mechanized agriculture 

J33pp phis 34 plates. Reading: 
Osprey, £2.45. ..!-. . . 


[JW 'by erploratiop of 
high, and 
mafnlaud .can 

WL.*? P*. devoured ukul-bst ill me UISUV'J « 
l£W. than; any other American exploration: Alexander 
Africa- von Humboldt, “ the greatest .scien- 
- y was stag- rifle traveller who ever lived 1 *, to 
^ expedition.to.Peru, .Darwin,• himsalf a,subsequent vial' 
itei.tf,: to tor to the continent in the epoch- 

l^i«;.? e , 1 K 9 v 150 iSpanl-vmaki[iBBeaRle I was to acknowledge.- _ ....... . . _ . . ... „ 

fO?i Mytorieg and . Though '-scientific curiosity .there- ; j s as marked in -the equipment used ■ It Is aigiUflan 
ff 1 *. vTb'e sea Pas- after-become-the main Impulse . in ; as i n tlio scale, of hli. operatlpus, The . implements' and 

^-W.P?do U ljtab)a ‘ by , expeditions, tlie simple, desire to - ^ ..' ■•‘- ■*>* 

*7f n 2“d. tiyelve ship* .ogplore was never superseded, and 
SiBittempt to master lea ta such epic .discoveriesthat 

I ■< Ae, mm ■■ 

' P^chq Jh;a9iLv’hy ;4H: 

HJrati? Binkham.*" * ■ 


M1CI!A.BL PAhTBlOfiV I 
Farm Tools thrddgli the Ages 
240pp; : Reading I Osprey. £4.95. , 

The difference between the peasant 
and the modern commercial farmer 


a position to flml artificers, to realize 
their ideas. Jecbro Tull,„ whose 
Horse-Hoeing Husbandry Jnnuencca 
agricultural advance for three gener¬ 
ations, wql dear eriougu in msi mind 
on the advaiitagos of crops drolea m 
rows and kept clean with a horse- 
drawn Implement,, but the drilj .arta 
the hoe he could get made were de- 
ddetlly Imperfect. It. was another 
century before tho-work of more 
practical - engineers . made' tuem 
generally: usable. 

It Is significant that most of the 


machined so well 


Finfllly, Professor Hyde’s actmira- 
bly precise but compact purvey con¬ 
cludes with a discussion or tlie 
function of British .capital, in¬ 
formed by Studies of three British 
companies. : tlte Ratlibones, the 
Holts, ana the Swires. It wp? John 
Swire, pioneer oC the China trade 1“ 
tlie 1670s, who has the last word i - 
We cattle to .on inhospitable shore 
. and found a people embalmed Jn 
, custom and the- wisdom of. the 
ages. We gave succour to i their 
■ needs, addT in return, took - our 
Just reward. . . . After, more-Than 




design pf tho tools pwo* nothing to 
ergonomics.. Hobs, for instance, are'. 


team aiid jben t o pnechanical power 
The lliventlve mrge 1 was- strongest 



n ,_ :ho has - freniiently lightened,,if by 

f ^ /The. moat nO^bJ* 


wooden,ploughs stili bahig \ ,8cd JPV r the IWfted' toted and GonotfdftM Its , 
alfiipst as Oiu.cjh - strain; op,the mfl^i .■ rjro'ouat"Were- ? 0 Ob being 4bld all. . 
:o» on-his teftm.«* <(’* v..'oittr-vffie''* = ttorld-;'.'. U?i• .iWHPort-, ; . 
■ Worktrs whd do.k’jflb, ior7rpri.ee.;. «JebUJodj7tliOi 
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Waning West I God, O Vancouver Nouveau pauvre 


or siaff 

Tilts IJiynt-x of l.iuult-tmnt-Guiturai 

Sir IfLMiiy I’owiiull 

Volume I : 10 .M-HMO 

I'Milcil hv Hrimi Runet 

3‘) ( tnp p| in la |i tot on. I .cd Cooper. 

Chief of Stuff is liko/y to nppcal more 
In the specialist than to Cue general 
reader. Henry Pownall joined the 
Cmnmiuec of Imperial Defence, in 
LO.ll, as an Assiatant Secretary under 
Sir Maurice llntikey, in 193ft he be¬ 
came Diriuior of Military Operations 
ami Inifllinuuca nt the Wur Office, 
biiiI in Semen])>(.'(' 10:10 he bccamu 
Chief ur ilie General Staff to Lord 
(inn ns Comma nder-in-Cliicf of 
the British Expeditionary Fatrca. 
Tlitouglioiii this lime lie kept a diary, 
in great secrecy. lie was reluctuut to 
let It bu seen, or quoted, even after 
Hie war, hut before he died in 196i 
he hiiiitiuled that lie would have no 
objection m imxrluimuus publication. 
It has been .skilfully edited by Brian 
Itiuid, l.eiliirur in War Studios at 
King's College, I. mid on. Everything 
lias been done to make for easy read¬ 
ing : the index is full and helpful, 
tliera are lists of ** Dramatis Por- 
smiae 11 interspersed ut two places, 
ami the maps. Illustrating the last 
ten mouLl is of the period covered, 
are fully adequate. 

'J lie immediate appeul may be to 
specialists, hut nrcliintry readers 
with an interest in following the 
course u( events from the first 
beginnings of British re armament 
in 1933 to the disaster of the BEF 
will ulso gain from its study. It has 
no great literary value. It is read¬ 
able hut not inspiring, succinct and 
allowing only otcusionul glimpses of 
a thyly humorous temperament. Its 
fit wit merit is that it sets forth tho 
point or view of the General Staff 
af prowar days and servos as a 
reiumdur, us Mr Bond observes, 
.•'.that 'ilie ■* establishment* Is not' 
-invariably wrong". It will be partlc- 
■ ularly valuable to the older genera¬ 
tion; those whose ideas about senior 
British Army officers were formed 
in the 1930s ny the more sensational 
narratives of the First World War 
and, perhaps even more persua¬ 
sively. by-David Low’s- Colonel 1 
Blimp. For Pownall was. as much a 
■stuff-officer’s. siaFf-officer as Alex-' 


under was a Gem-Mil's Genciul; Mi 
B ond culls Ii i/n tkly-uiindeil and 
orthodox, and Ills diary demon¬ 
strates tlmr lie was both quick and 
hard-working. It is not on him ami 
his fellows that die blame should 
rest for tho delays and confusion 
that result when a parliamentary 
democracy decides to prepare Cor 
wur. 

The Defends Requirements Cum- 
uiittee which PownuM served on was 
set up in 1933 as the direct outcome 
of the Cabinet's decision the year 
before that the “Ten Year Rule** 
must now ba almndoued—1 e. the 
assumption, first fminuluiet! by 
Lloyd tfCOree in 1919 mid extruded 
by Churchill in IU2R, that no major 
war involving British purlieipalfou 
would break out fur ten yenrs. It 
remaiued difficult to persuade tho 
National Government to accept the 
consequences. In July J935, Ramsay 
MacDonald, when presented with 
tho Committee's Interim Report, 

f irnceedcd to pick it to bits, unu 
iiinlly brnku out to l’owiiull: 
" Well, it won't he the first time the 
Services will hove etilered into a 
war unpreparedIt is a remark 
which could servo almost us the epi¬ 
tome of the GoverinneiH'M attitude, 
at least until the energetic More- 
BcH&ha became Wur Minister. 

Pnwnall upproved of llore-Rel- 
Isha's struggles for the at my in 
Cabinet, but lie liud other reasons 
for disliking him. He thought him 
too much llko Lloyd-George in his 
preference for the devious and indi¬ 
rect approach. No doubt it is his 
remarks oil this theme that the blurb 
has principally In mind when it 
calls Powiiull " starling!y outspoken 
and critical of -muny or his super¬ 
iors Oho of the main reasons for 
this antipathy was that he detected, 
correctly, the influence of Liddell 
Hart behind many of Hure-Belislia's 
policies uitd appointments. Gort, to 
whom Pownufl was unswervingly 
layaJ, shared Ins dislike, oven 
though his ideas hud in die past 
been vofy close to .Liddell Hart's. 
ThU may' wall, to '• Bie modern 
reader, be merely another item in 
the charge of undue conservatism to 
be levelled against Pownall And his 
Chief, for orthodoxy now is on the 
side of the fraudeur af the 1930s. 1 ' 

.■ 'Mr- Bond }x conscious, of this 
change in the genoral judgment, but 
he hold* the balencB fairly. Acknow- 
■ ledglng Liddell Mart's many virtues, 


he points our that two of his 
theories ui iliu lime were the princi¬ 
pal sLimibiiiig-block't lur l’awnall.. 
One wus the theory of limited 
iiiibiiily: that Britain should re¬ 
strict her militniy effort in ^conti¬ 
nental bind wur tn the minimum, 
contributing only high-quality mech¬ 
anized forces and RAF bombing. It 
was h theory which appealed to 
politicians and others who spoke of 
avoiding another Pitsscliciidaele, a 
potent word of evil import, and wlio 
wunicd to spare the expense of 
grent nrinies. I’nwnuil and his 
associates found that this theory 
was a great hindrance in obtaining 
the necessary finance to re-equip the 
army. Rut his main objection wus 
iltitt'wur of its nature involved totul 
commitment, und thin, us u matter 
of fact, a British Expeditionary 
Force would in the end prove inev¬ 
itable, given nur dependence on the' 
French alliance. 

Pmvnnll's other great objection 
was that—to use Mr Bond's own 
words, since he sympathizes with 
Liddell Hart—“lie did slate em¬ 
phatically and repeatedly in The 
Times and elsewhere that the de¬ 
fence currently enjoyed a marked 
superiority over the attack' 1 ; 
whereas Pownall writes, “pace Lid¬ 
dell Hart, uo war has yel been wou 
by people who arc unable to 
attack ”. The events of 1939 vindi¬ 
cated Pownall's views on the first of 
these points; the events of 1940 
disproved Liddell Hart on the 
second. 

Puwuall's diary Is not by any 
means devoted tu polemics, nor to 
criticism of individual*. It la a sober 
narrative of events 1 , showing a clear 
head aud cuol judgment. Loyalty 
wus indeed one of his chief charac¬ 
teristics. It was given in full meas¬ 
ure to Gort and, at leust since J. R. 
Colville's recent life of Gort, Mon 
of Valour, it cun be seen that it was 
given to a worthy ubjcct. But for 
the delays and frustrations of Brit¬ 
ain’s rearmament, so vividly des¬ 
cribed in this book, Gort might have 
had ih’e clinufce of making a name as 
a gr<iat attacking General. "Gort”, 
said Field-Marshal Alexander, "was 
the British Rommol, with the same 
dash and tbe same resourcefulness 
but with a thorough staff training 
which Rommel lucked.” If ha hnu 
had. his cjianca, Pownall. on ilia 
evidence of this book, would..now be . 
remembered as a superior West- 

pllfll.. ,* • V j ■, 11 . r,. 


HUGH RKOdY : 

I id shk ilia no 

226pp. Alien Lane. £2.95. 

The summer visitor finds towns and 
villages near the Atlantic coast of 
Ireland outwardly more prosperous 
each yetir, newly painted and well 
supplied, but when he goes into the 
hills. he always secs yet another 
house deserted where he talked with 
the small-holder a few years before. 
Inishkillane offers mi explanation of 
this contradiction. Hugh Brody is 
a young English sociologist who 
worked " on farms, in lislung-boatB, 
as a barman " in many places from 
Donegal to West Cork between 196G 
and 1971. Ho lived In the West "as 
a participant observer, never an 
investigator ”, and he knows the 
descriptive and imaginative litera¬ 
ture of that countryside a* well as 
official reports aud statistics, so that 
his sociology is leavened with 
psychological sympathy. He des¬ 
cribes a typical parish in West Clare: 
“strictly speaking Inishkiilune docs 
not exist, unfortunately hundreds of 
parishes very much like it do”. 
The strength and interest of his book 
lie in the case-histories which re¬ 
count tho loneliness of people whose 
whole families have emigrated. He 
notices that the girls go in greater 
numbers than tho men, leaving a 
population of middle-aged bachelors. 
He shows convincingly that this 
remnant has become *' demoralised " 
and acquired “a distinctive state of 
mind ”, even if lie foreshortens the 
gradual development of this 
depressed mood. This is not a pro¬ 
letariat caught in a meaningless 
system: these are intelligent people 
Aware that their traditional life no 
longor gives them what they expect 
from it. 

Mr Brody’s view of Irish history 
betweeu the tamine und independ¬ 
ence as a comiuuul guerrilla wur 
against colonialism, while war 
agaltwt the English economic system 
was never joined ”, ignores the riso 
of tho Nationalist Patty and the 
impact of the Land Acts from tho 
1880s, Unionists and separatists 


wore equally heirs of ih e | 
revolution W the .S. 
Celtic fringe lived R j 
phase of subsistence-firrLI 
oat by coastal Fishing, 
that this peasant tradition 3 
survival from prehlsionTlJJ 
sohdation after iho 
turns which- followed ft? fl 
The old feckless life d u 
indigent population ms mi* 
a stern paternal orauntoitoii 
crating families. SubiBiw 
holdings ceased, and fe si 
tor whom there was do bin 
went to America and ml 
regular remittances of huh 
gration was thus an intMnTL 
of the traditional life in wtiftl 
at home “ maintained r J 
and faith”. Die winter i 
with its dancing, and it* 
captivated Synge and m j 
deed in the nostalgia oftfii 

Now the pattern of life' 
reversed. The summer jl_ 
short social season when ib] 
ists bring a welcome fc 
approval and friendship; 
paris on the long month « 
are even lonelier. Mr Bndjh 
interesting and saddening m 
tion is of the young emipwj 
come home for a snort turn 
longer exiles glad to be tod] 
are " disaffected ”, de$pai 
parents' simple ways, am r 
where the householders r 
forgather in the bright “ 
village shop. This shop, 
hotel and garage, is the ft- 
the one local msu who tot I 
accepted the challenge oi AN 
motive and become the *™“ 
hated new-style gombrt 
Brody suggests that, m-t 
die- shopkeeper, the pnert * 
his leadership. Ho atost 
where n priest’s effort W| 
cooperation ivus delibe'* 1 
jected by the morose jeak 
lias replaced the old 
mutual aid. But,theflagl 
one, part of life which 
does not explore deep**'*: 
he consider whether 
from die West we 
religion; lie implies that*** 
is now *' a simple_prefeiefW 
tl|e Uibariiwayof Uffl. . 


Lunchtime 6’ 


The soldiers’ general 


JSAUL JOHNSON and f; LOR Or; GAI.B i 
the Highland Jaunt 
159pp. Collins, £2. 


W. If. IIANNAU: 

Bobs : Killing’s General ■ 

263pp. Lpo Copper. £4.75, 

..—. r" j .—:——^—'t~; 1 

•ft may hot perhaps bie quite k la 
iucide to write 'wjtli: die lata W. H. 
lTartnah's.» enum^JaiciC j admiration 
and flffcrtiaii far. the. Victorian :aaa 


mander-in Chief *. in 1899. : Roberts 
and his like could .devote thoir 
efforts, and ideas only to the traifl- 
lng^ and well-being of. their'troops; 
and t'O'appJying.tbeir talents to kite 
Conduct of their campnigns within 
the exISfiiig framework and with 
regard to such 


The editor of the Spectator and the 
former editor of tile New Statesman, 
Went jaunting to the Highlands in 
1971. Spectator drove, New States¬ 
man navigated. The sun shone nearly- 
toH .the way, from Loch Lomond to 
Cape Wrath, and—bar a few tiffs 
over routes and tb a.GoM Food Guide 


bedevilled, the army . in . Victorian 
and Edwardian tithes. It began at 
the top with the " Court circle ” of 
the Duke of Cambridge,’ and whs 
exemplified by .the high social 
status accorded tn.lhe cavalry regi- 

“r.s,- -? h 'esouices as were . that of Lord Cardigan of Balaclava; over- Elites and the. GqVd Food Guide 
available. I’lirniigliout' the nine- fame. Chinmehtirig 8 on the "dispro- ~^* 6y g0t splendidly together. It ’ 
teenth ce'ntqry the command and pordortate number of cavdlrv affi- X 3 P/°^ssional assignment— 

” -- —* - 1 *- - 1 -—*---' *■»-• * ... Neither of,us.were on expenses*\ 

; explains Mr Gale, aS they turn from 
the Lomond Castle Hotel to the Duck 
Bay. Marina—:and.. np< sub-editors 
were there to.check thfe place-names, 
often misspelt; but they-(miter their' 
juunt up : all the saine, sixty-qigbt 
.~pdges.fr.om^:Mr Johuaoh,. sevcnty.ttv6'■ 
'dm Mr Ga]c, . Add .since .(bey had 
Johnson's 'and $osweJFs .narfa- 
■‘f .thoji: Highland jaunt; (bar- 
. Jdlinaoji’s phrase, fpr their' 
. _nd sinpe tli.d bookis published 
WL bwahtenary year of .that 
pUtliig, there are. Jobhiop 



E oint with Hobbes as reference. If, 
c says, Hobbes were alive now, 
he would be astonished at the ex¬ 
tern to which human beings have 
vindicated his view of them as com¬ 
pounded of greed, of vanity, of 
' fear. He would be horrified at the 
way that we . . . have established 
a society in which these three 
aspects of human nature are not 
only given free reign [sicl but in 
which all other aspects or human 
nature are irrelevant. 


i Press/Pennis Dobson, 
itk, £1.25). 

■He for a novelist to be too 
hLveioo many aces up his 

iaa» ulcks of the trade 
and, to b»v6 read too 
prif, Purdy, Dontero (or 
tore to name) for his own 
U (to same rime, Isn’t it a 
lor a novelist to have too 
rt? These and similar 
■ idle from reading The 

Ifc in over-technical exer- 1 r i i -f • • 

ilkmill, extortion, murder I rt I rv a f 

fter® laKing it 

icks to wartime Yugo- 


What Mi Prospcro ignores is that 
novels in which there is so much 
animus arc difficult to read and, 
finally, baling. This ona is no 
exception. Like many novels out of 
Canada. The Land of Is is shot 
through with contempt for Canadian 
life and it lakes some rime to take in 
Vancouver us seen by Mr Mills, a 

J ilace of sleazy hotels where disgust- 
»g refugees from Europe divide the 
spoils with $ mi set-of-empire remit¬ 
tance men. 


jlToschool England, 
l who teaches at Simon 
iity Id Vancouver, pre- 
1 n o series of docu- 
self-incriminating, 

__ 3 and unlovely cast 

(«d about the others. To 
tik reader must accept 
’ ~ not uncommon to 
„es of this kind, that 
^ classes have endless 
rwiling confessions after 
r qHMate models, and 
jw case, the time and 
Into a letter to Krafft- 
Hi list of British syno- 
I4»nrb H to masturbate 
Hay, these writings are 
(to one E.S., who intro- 
i mih a foreword and 
dog commentary. Not 
_ (Mi highly artificial 
J ttUlng his story, Mr 
I sun the reader to get 
1« mertone front The 
w (he characters have 
( from the play. The 
lilfir U Frospero, a vlo* 
r j)nd and his lovor is 
ulicls is near enough to 
7« heroine as not to 
rHillih Frospero rims a 
tail quote Shakespeare 
*t m make a weighty. 


SIMON HODGSON : 

Unhlstoric Acts 

285pp. Macdonald. £2.25. - 

Henty Kltson, a monorchtd hero with 
gothic face and Egyptian figure, dis¬ 
covers that, lie is a latent, homo¬ 
sexual masochist. His secret weak¬ 
ness Is released by the assault of 
Dick Delilah, on American confi¬ 
dence trickster, in a scene which 
Hemy himself calls rubbish”, 
“filthy books to the last detail”. 
Frequent authorial deprecations of 
this kind are no excuse. “Submit 
for a start; ... It means you go 
right out of yourself. Self, thars 
your trouble. Turn over A f says 
Delilah. “ Somehow, the words 
failed to seem banal ”, adds Mr Hodg¬ 
son. But he flatters himself, .. . 

Minus the sex, his. plot is a 
familiar Woman's Own stereotype. 
Handsome Hemy loses his job 
(thanks to Delilah)* and learna self- 
knowledge in Spain after a series of 
painful sexual encounters—" I 
thought I wanted to give and I 
found - out.that all I could do was to 
take ’Vtyjtli such understanding, he 
peed he unemployed np longer: tpo 


problem, page is vacant. Meanwhile 
Judith, his cousin and sister by 
upbringing, echoes his development 
with a lustful, loveless relationship 
at home. But the Inevitable happy 
ending claims them. Hints of Incest, 
masochistic homosexuality ? Tbe 
marriage bed confirms twenty-four 
carat’ respectability on oven these 
tawdry alloys. To this facile, sentl> 
mental and embarrassing finale Mr 
Hodgson adds a facile, sentimental 
and-modish gloom: Heuty*s sister 
promptly -dies of an Improbably 
handled pulmonary embolism. 

Mr Hodgson's first novel was 
praised tor its winy, Intelligent, 
cynical comments on life. They are 
authentic Joycean bile-beans. Con¬ 
formity is “the banal tragedy.that 
can'make countries great”; "Child- 
, hood memories” (in case we had 
forgotten) are " that atmospheric 
luggage wc most of us can come to 
love , "The English summer is 
fragile, that Is its beauty.” Nor 
does the narrative add zest to these 
bland commonplaces, It is a mono* 
tonous melodrama, awash with "m* 
roxlcating folly ”, monstroui fanta- 
..sles”, add would-bp “ baroque 
•,iadl$/Tf v •, ■*. 


DAPHNE All IAS : 

Entering Ephesus 
442pp. Chailo and Windup. (2.75- 

As formulas for happiness go 
there’s a lot to be said for shared 
adversity; and if this can be en¬ 
riched with a touch of group para¬ 
noia, so much the happier for one 
and all. Hence, when in 1939 the 
Bishop family liuvc to leave their 
loved and lovely house, on the Con¬ 
necticut coast ami plunge geograph¬ 
ically and saciuily down, there is 
glory in this fall, and survival, a 
vindication of their sense of Inborn 
aristocracy, savoured, more luscl-. 
ously as things become worse and 
worse. Here they arc. penniless 
and stuck in this arid Southern 
town of Ephesus, lodged in a crumb¬ 
ling shock on the edge of Nigger- 
town'. Father — an immigrant 
Mlcawbor—enn only play-act hope¬ 
lessly at the business of business, 
and the locul kids are OBtouiidea 
by those girls' eccentricity, their 
outlandish home-made clothes, the 
daft - poetry of tlioir arrogance. 
Mother lives up to her valiant May- 
flower background and keeps tilings 
going in the physical sense; but It 
is the unquenchable sense of 
special ness, of mere magical Bish¬ 
opry, which holds them together 
against the world and against all 
common sense, so that the girls can 
luke on Ephesus in all its horror 
and screw it stupid. 

A different and more frightening 
magic, that of their own female 
pubescence, first helps nnd even¬ 
tually reverses this process: growing 
up, encountering school and people 


and books and sex, ihcy went,tolly 
come to see Bishopry from the out¬ 
side, which (looms it. ‘Ilie family 
isn’t (as they had supposed) 
gloriously at the bottom, whence 
there’s nowhere to go hut up: even 
from that falling-io-bits house they 
can be evicted through Father’s 
vagueness, into a tent in the woods 
and the end of ull tilings. Bui mean¬ 
while, the little women have been 
worth knowing: not so much Irene, 
the Meg-type, who’s dull, but tlrio 
and POco Loco most memorably. 
Urie is the Jo-typc, plain and litcrury 
and thrusting, bogging the limelight 
and the sympathy and rite men: 
clever-boy Zebul first of all, aud 
almost fncestuously, since . he's 
been drawn In by the family's 
powerful suction und made one 
of them; and then a naval 
man absurdly called Bnstwlck, 
standing for the outer world, the 
ndult world, the war, bur unable to 
cone with so fierce und youthful a 
-mistress. Tho youngest girl, Faro 
Loco, is Amy with never a (ouch or 
tbe Beth whom till* family need but 
lack: her fey quality is engaging in 
childhood, but Inexorably, wills uo 
alteration of course, it lipons Into 
pubescent nymphomania, an enjoy¬ 
able but exhausting rebound for 

S oar Zebul while It lasts, until In 
ev pxivato lunacy she sings her way 
into a dreamy accident and an cnrly 
death. 

This Is a U rge navel which Mikes 
its time, a conducted tour with 
tempting stopovers and shopping- 
pauses at many points within a well- 
known Southern ami psychological 
'landscape: the fire in its belly, 
which Is considerable, i*> hugely 
female and ProniQllienn, amoral, 
devouring, a headlong seeking • ui 
height In the perverse depths. 
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• On Iona they fek 
agnostic Mr Gula •f.jKj 
retreat. In Fort 
plored vulgarity, In 
pondered on the Ktfk.J. 
they couldn’t «t i 
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at tho mountains- 
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and laughter of his radical new 
friends Is to retire to Iris room and 
chant over and over again, Cod is 
great, God Is great”. 

• It is not enough.' He (becomes, like 
ithem, an “ath0^t,’\ The last r«»n®j n ; 
Ing links with nls past are his 
or to be precise, the feelings of nls 


see that ho is weak, oven hypocritj 
cal j his father Is shocked by ms son s 
atheism, The dilemma ends in tre¬ 
at ilia tlnte of Indonesia sioccu- 


;■ . ■ y ■ niuviouii Jin® 

^*Vt storlek ; which" a l Ul ? ^ 1 
gWj in anthoffis P^n^UpatL; , • 
^ the only’ . 

Edoddheslan novelist,’ ■ 
be-: found .' 


Tropical Gothic, by 'the' Filipino 
writer Nick Joaquin,-ID almost 
fectly tliledv’ Hxs stories are 1 peopled 
with mad archbishops, apparitions) 

E ®s and skeletons, .strugglhig 
ths, wrinkled tarts, a woman with 
navels, and a strangely-sad col¬ 
lection o£ Manila’s present-day 
upper-middle class. There are also 

• * *'-and dafls- 

U Latin 

tnmV wel«Blg«fcaftfic&. 

stories possess a nag8»ng weirdwese, 
a refreilng lack of resdlty. but most 
• are over written, thereby. increasing 
. the oMWocm.\ ’ 

.< . • ’ . ' ' ' 
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I AM AN lllCCU'dlllu ImCiJi-toIItiCtOi* 

and have haunted tlie untiqtia- 
rian bunks) i up-, for forty-five 
years ; f si HI have mi my shelves the 
first old hook I ever bought: the 
tenth edition of a volume of sermons 
printed in 1744, which cost 2d und 
which, without wishing to boast, I 
cluiui is worth ut Jean double today. 
I wus ut school at C-liftmi, and in 
Bristol there were a dozen or more 
antiquarian booksellers in 1927 : and 
their twopenny boxes contained 
eighteenth-century and tlieir six- 

E eiiny bqxos -seventeenth-century 
auks. It would he nice to recall that 
they were uniformly charming to 
the|r costumer in his school cap— 
nice but ernmeous. “Don’t pull tha 
Old stuft about; you won’t find a 
Shakespeare quurtu one old cur- 
mudgcim used to say. But lie had a 
very sympathetic assistant, who in his 
masters absence let me into the 
cellar to pick over the idles of 

boxes a,Vi,ll,n8 dis P ,j y «»' the cheup 

i I- "* earl % aI *°ut die sturdy 
individualism of booksellers. There 
was old Mr Matthews in the Arcade 
ill. Bristol who had filled his shop so 
full or hooks he had to sit nutside 
®. n |nj> pavement, wearing d tweed 
Norfolk hut. I did not ever nee hitu 
sell a book, but his reminiscences of 
the trade went buck to the 1870s 
QmThe could have dapped eves on 
Sir Ihomus PhiLlipps. 

Good bnoks could be bought in 
extraordinary places. My aunt at ! 
Kew cold me one day that her 
greengrocer had a shelf of second¬ 
hand books; and there I bought a 
volume of seven early tracts on I 
vaccluution, two inscribed • by 1 
JSi! nar » J 0, ‘ 9d. Through the good I 
offices of my tainify doctor this' was ' 
sola to one of rhu greatest medical < 
collectors _ tor C3; und it was a few 1 
yenrs before I realized that this I 
«i*zy figure was nut quite the piece ' 
Of opeii-Ilanded generosity I had 
assumed it tu he. 

My father viewed these develop¬ 
ments with mingled prido and I 
apprehension, and gave me book- 
shelves for Christmas two years i 
running; and extravagant book- f 
buying wax included in that little f 
list of vices which in those far-off a 
fathers used to bring to their . 
nbrice.,at tho aqtw of theirX 
Rft, 1 , ‘But Cambridge J 

in the early 1930s- -was dominated by ' 1 
Gusteve David, who spent four day? 2 
M- ek in Jt 0l,d0ft salerftoms. and on 5 

Fridays Qffm'ed his new ’phases 5 
at the most modest of- profits to his » 
besotted customers. At ' firqf .«| C h« “ 

• ^ -B 

bridge Market Place. He was also *S 


Book-collecting 
in the 1930s 


BY A. N. L. MUNBY 


something of a tyrant, and awarded 
Ins books rather than sold them— 
and awarded them in the most 
arbitrary and unpredictable way, 
But he preferred the young to die 
old; rind of course it was rather 
flattering when a book was 
snatched from the hands of some 
septuagenarian professor on the 
pretext that -the nineteen-year-old 
Mr Munby would probably want it. 

David was a much-loved Cam¬ 
bridge character, and at the end of 
b * career the university offered 
him either pn honorary MA or a 
grand luncheon in the Ball of 
Trinity College. Being a realist he 
chose the latter, and endearingly he 
dozed throughout the speeches in 
Ins honour and broke down with 
emotion when he rose to reply. 

Following a strong 
tradition 

My college. Kina’s, hud a strong 
book-collecting tradition. Earlier in 
the century there had been Stephen 
Gaseiee, Maynard Keynes and 
Arthur Cole, founder of the Basker- 

Sfiw-Kc 5 T a £ d _L W» », Jew years 
Mor.to John -Garter, John Hay- 
wdrd, Desmond Flower,-and other 
eminent practitioners. At leqst a, 
.dozen of us collected;'actively in 
tiiose easy days when ,n Baskerville 
quarto classic cost about £1 and an : 
undergraduate * of • quite modest 
means could afford to read Sir 1 
Thomas Browne; Robert Burton, 


Specialist 

Booksellers’ 

Announcements 


DllL Lull, 

•SSJ-’JiuM- « nc L s pert$er- in folio 
and. Gibboii in qhar to. Th ese ■ were 
Hie .books which, ‘in rather seedy 
.copies, . David prbvided' for His 
young customers week': after week. 
Ha .could riot of course give us the 

u e , oKered Before 
w ■ ILFurchased this froin David 

; SteSic l? 05 . (°. p ' . fo H r shillings, he 



-edition of Newton's Priiicipfo. 

•jS". in‘ -king’s which 

adjoined mine lived another book- 
.collector. And lobltfiig back' J.’now 
- iee that we were both rather excep¬ 
tional characters, because w^cot 
: lected thd same books,- eighteehth- 
SiJtU^EngUsh verse. WU on 
terms of close, friendship, regarding 
9SL*«- c °H®ctions as a kirn? & 
Joint library.-There - was, however, 
•winding that If one-of us 
S«?^2iS 8 8 tfiay were first to be 

offered 10 -th a .other at cost. It Is a 
measbi’e .of the greater opportuni- 
on the most 

we acctijnu- 

. . . 


* i wt • ,r< r.Ti m 
lii£.UiQ£j?1u£j <f 1 1 'igH t.i.tf: 


I for an honours degree, f count 
myself very lucky to have worked 
under F. S. Ferguson, the greatest 
authority oil early English books 
i that Great Britain has produced 
during this century. Bookselling he 
really rather disliked and, since the 
slump had deprived us of most of 
pur customers, he. was apt to spend 
four days a week at the British 
Museum working on the revision of. 
the Short-Title Catalogue. By 
modern standards the stock was 
incomparably rich, and I found 
recently some notes I made at the 
time, we had a First Folio Shake¬ 
speare and nearly a dozen copies of 
later Folios, throe shelves of quarto 
plays, and five conies of Herrick's 
tlesperides, including one qr two 
imperfect ones,, more than a hun¬ 
dred incunabula, and at least as 
many medieval manuscripts. 

One of my - first tasks was to 
exnmlna leaf by leaf two copies of 
the first edition of King James’s 
Bible to ensure that nothing from 
tha 1613 or later folios had been 
inserted. Mr Ferguson had kindly 
offered to do this for the Bible's 
owner, Lionel Robinson : and I was 
' 4®PPy, tq-jute. th$t, &!r-. Ferguson 
was^givon a .generous .consignment. 
of sherry as a thank-offering for, my. 
laborious collation. But Mr Fergu¬ 
son, in addition to educating me, 
treated me wjth great kindness- He 
to take mb to dine witJi his 
DibJiograplilcal, cronies at the now 
demolished Holborn Restaurant, 
where some . splendid * old-timbrs 
used - to gather. I remember espe¬ 
cially R. A.' Peddie, Who compiled 
single-handed ar subject-index or the 
■contents . of : the ■’ 'British; ‘Musehm 
• Library. It--’ an extraordinary 
work, bBtause Mr Peddie frankly 
allotted • spate ■ in accordance ;witn 
Im- nibjectt interest to him : land 
this had odd results, the entry. on 
Mineral Waters for example being 
ten times the length of that-devoted 
to Law. This seemed to me eccen¬ 
tric at the time,.but npw of course 
we all •know that this is very 


ed Degressive Bibliography. Mr 

die was very spacious to., the 
ng, anq when'they,were shy, as. I 
was, I recall that he used to put 
them attheir ease by alltnving them 
skey, a technique I 
y« future use. '•'■ 


to • 1936 wfefe. exciting 
Tkoafo* Jamep «- Wise 
wa^ iunmaskadiby .Carter ; arid Pol- 


ararf,|ajleanied pa p 
for [;oriaof those flibVt* 
O soderies,.. ;Utt-' 
frftnd tu tried' 
ready. 1 , dis- 


'bditfofSrof* 




it involved me In a small piece of 
I vandalism which I recall with 
t shame. One of its gaskets, which 
s kept blowing, was finally found to 
i be responsive to vellum, and a thick 
3 leaf from a water-stained and 

- ruined Antiphonal was cut up for 

> the purpose : and this, when enthu- 
I slasts asked the Bugattl’s age, en- 

* abled one to indulge in a little piece 
E.. of -lifemanship and reply nonchal- 
r a^tly. “ Parts of it date back to the 
| fitteenth century." 

1 In 1936 I moved to Sotheby’s. 

> Miss Sowerby in her memoirs, Rare 
; People and Rare Books, gives • a 
‘ vivid picture of that firm under the 

* old regime, years away from the 
1 great empire which now spans the 
1 Atlantic and from those bids in New 
' York which are bounced off a 
1 satellite on to the rostrum in Bond 

Street. The five partners were- oil 
[ Etonians and all past middle age. 

' Two- of - those with whom I was 
i concerned were both great men in 
i their different ways, G. D. Hobson, 
who was grumpy and autocratic, 
and Charles des Graz, who was 
' blend and autocratic. > 

It Is difficult to overemphasize 
; /iHie.'excitement of working there. 

- .dealing' with the great spate or 

* literary -material; of all dates and 
nationalities which poured through. 
the firm’s hands. As an education in. 
the rare •• book business it was 
second to none, and it stlll'is. 

.-'The wa^ intervened and took me 
from my' desk for five years. Soon 
after my return in 1945 I unwittingly 
Incurred Mr des Graz’s displeasure.-. 
He. summoned me one day and told 
me that, in the place of Mr Rham, a 
member of the firm who. had just 
died, he-had arranged that I should 
become- T)r 'Roseubach’s London 
agent. I.have qo Idea whether the. 
Doctor had also been left in the 
dark about ( this appointment, but it 
was an honour which for several 
reasons I felt reluctant to accept. • 

Mr des Graz* however, soon over- • 
came, his vexation with mfe and, 

. recognizing that Commerce vtas not 
my strongest suit, he recommended 
me-to-Lionel Robinson "as a possible. 

'.book based on the 
s' papers, for- which t shall 
e sufficiently grateful. And 
i- Inter, my old college 

invited; to return to’ 1 Caifibridge 
as its Librftriani 1 with some IbisUte 
for-;.research, and' I ; cheerfully em- 
at ?demiC: career i and 
Sotneby s,,' havmg obviobsly. thrown, 
Some baljast overboard, soared off . 1 : 
intq a-world,, of sensational ;dxpan-4. 

siqn. . .. -■ }-•; v : 'i- 

ij, ? 'il i:: : - . 

b ^ B 1 930s t havd. 
srdthj u tfegrets. Since, the war I ’• 

QOi-l.. hlklln.' 




e catalogues 


M infirmity of 
reason, lor [ a K 

mt-st 

the war four far 

Upps and G. D. Smith 
oil came on to the mirU 
shelves of the half dS* 
specializing in my fj e la 
ing with stock. Did I,, 
occasion ? Inadequate!; I 

tXS ff“ • 

- 

Of courso very rare 
no one is seeking can bel 
and one very odd lutuq 
phenomenon has comem 
collect the works of ik 
antiquary Dawsofi Turner, 
autograph-collector, tab 
of Catman, and publisher 
oua books, many in t 
| editions. Cotman lived ii 
, as drawing master, and 
! tuition Turner's vyile isd. 

, produced a talented win 
; mgs, including portraits if 
| Johnson, Ugo Foscolo M 
. literary figures. Turner n. 

of ids wife’s artistic m 
. 1823 collected twelve sect 
etchings and bound thean 
, special title-page and pr^a 

I bought many yean* 
own copy of tha bool 
interest because be hid 
it the distribution tl 
eleven. My old friend, 
Ketton-Creiner, also n 
Norfolk antiquary, tofti 
when he was deuv«is« ‘ 
Stephen lecture in Ce» 
impulsively, to mark the- 
gave him my copy of tat 
rarity. I must admit thit 
twinges of regret at raj f 

I reported wliat I hid 
oiily other Dawson Terttf 
the lato Warren R. 
proached me for my W 
that for fifty years hs W 
• vain for a copy for fm 
tlon. A -few.months, 
the little shod inC«i 
remarkable boqkeeikf.: 
mao. I told hliri how I ■« 
Turner etchings d«y 
minute ”, he said, goi« 
cellar: and he enifrsM 

.which I bought on li* 

absurd to .ask',.I **14 
ever get another cow. i 
friend who would gto f 
one” "Just a 
Sellgman, and uP «“*, 
copy. "Come pn, ITI » 

- bine.", I said, but t 
and to have owned , _ 
pbriod three cople* ft 
twelve, of a book of W 
interest, really wns raWf 

^if'is ■ often sald'^ 
books! are so 
that very 

afford.to collect at^ 
not -believe 

grbat increase iu^ns ay 
Victorian P ef J 9d r 1 j 1 J^S' 
emergence ,of ■ 

. has opened up.4jj 
significant fobjejg, 

was 1 young, TO. wj H 
pie, I think .that tdrA 
outlay; k collecrion^ 

■BhgS 


J 
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ijihitF. Roiicrf U. Lowie. 
filumbia University Press, 
iperteck, £1-25. 

Sm of a series of volumes- 
lading figures in the his- 
adtm anthropology. WMi 
an of Malinowski, all are 
,ud all the writers about 
Americans too- The prd* 
by Robert F. Murphy on 
. Lewie consists of two 
isminlscence. “towie the 
u and " Lowie the 

_ t", followed by 'a'niim- 

hrie’s writings. Ii.Is.clear 
ik pins of rhe. book that 
a Austrlati Jew by birtb, 
fay fine and dedicated 
"ind teacher; and those 
him well not only 
Intellectual integrity but 
id to him, topchy and 
dbpagfa he was. / 
faster, especially, Lowie 
the centre of arithro- 
44 in America for a 
hi* book Pdmrriue Soci- 
rhava been written in a 
ad in its rime consrder- 
fl on anthropological 
ad may rightly be judged 
a brilliant Inti-oducuou 
fa general, unlike sotrie 
writings, his Prmritiuv 
4) iu particular. LoWio 
mag anthropologists of 

■ tw main respects: he 
(theories should always 
ethnographic Tacts ■ and 

■ ooso, which is reason¬ 
ed that they should, 

e, be based on histo- 
iii .is ? l8 ° reosonabla 
M Is .made clear In 
iRanihy a excellent intro- 
JM jrom Lowie’s essays 
AJ. f foe rest of the 

.wnhwhii e Standard it wi 1 


$ “Sprier); The 
‘ffAff Aircraft. 287pp 
^ jj^trariotis. Fred- 

*«aty-Mcond edition of 
8 handbook which 
..piWires and draw- 
uow flying qr- about 
-pwt* of tire world, 
fer^' v r*Putatio>i • for 
{Si. *$*• years, ha* 

a , valuable 


^4 Memoirs' 

tflSSSt ¥*■ Dags of. 

Allen,-. £2.75. 
j promise^ ‘us; 

W flW. Which >lgbt' be 
' fo I a Prutfe hnriis- 

mum 
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aid. ' There’s lots of oilier hoys and 
girls there, and they've got Smuts 
and Guides, und you can go for 
picnics and long wulks in the 
country. . . ." I lie twins, who were 
ten ami docile, agreed that they 
would hire it. Their devoted, 
widowed father wrote to them 
weekly, visited them at Kusrcr and 
New Year and spent his summer 
holiday in rhe village nearby, so 
the Aberlour Orphanage, Bunlf- 
shirc, turned our for them ro be not 

U u i a r, l, . rett y tough boarding 
scnool. Having known happiness 
they could be happy here, despite 
early agonies of homesickness. Cer 
tain ot their father’s unalterable 
love and concern for them, they 
never knew the seuse of rejection 
and abandonment which is the 
tragedy of the “ institutionalized"’ 
Child. Miss Lay lies, an intelligent 

T.i ,«« 8a ? ina writei ‘* recognizes 
this ( Perhaps we had the best of 
both worlds’’, she says, looking 
back at her experience of home 
and community life) and is inter¬ 
esting m her speculation on the 
effect of the collective past of the 
children Oil orphanage folk lore, 
whether- in song or story. Her own 
retrospection is not sentimental bur 
allows sentiment, to the extent of 
giving due place to the fun and the 
treats and the beauty of the sur¬ 
roundings which were part of 
orphanage life as much as the sepa¬ 
ration of - brothers and sisters, con 
vict crops for the boys, pinafores 
for the girls (this in 1929) and 
rackety boots for both. Above all 
she remembers with ■ affection a 
number of the staff who, Whatever 
their limitations, knew how to ntuke 
a real ■ relationship,' and the 
humanity of the late Dean, C. A. E. 
Wolfo, Warden of the Orphanage 
for thirty years, to whom her book 
is dedicated. ! 

Ecology 

EiiRBNPEi.n, David W. Conserving 
Life on Earth. 360pp including un¬ 
numbered plates. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press. E4.50. 

Yet another well-intentioned attack 
on man for damaging his environ¬ 
ment. It contains muclfthat all eco¬ 
logists will accept and deplore, but it 
Is spoilt by exaggerations and inac¬ 
curacies. For Instance, the author 
says that^“ DDT, after initial appar¬ 
ent success, is beginning. to make 
malaria worse in all but^a few 
special cases In facr malaria con¬ 
trol by DDT Is fully effective in more 
than 95 .per cent of affected areas; 
This is typical of many of Dovid VV. 
Ehrenfeld's opinions. He, like many 
f ecologists ”, seems tp prefer most 
other creatures to his own species. 

King, Grach E. (Editor). '.Conflict and 
Harmony. A Source-book of Man 
in his Environment. 450pp. 1 George 
.. .Philip.,£3. 

More than three hundred - short 
passagos front famous mid lesser- 
known writers. AM deal with 
some aspect of. the environment, 
grouped in sections such as 
r * conflict with nature " com¬ 
ing . to terms With the environ¬ 
ment " and “ harmonyThe con¬ 
tributors include J. B. Priestley, 
Margaret Mead, George Orwell and 
Laurens- van der: post,. Primarily 
intended - to. widen.:tbe outlook, of 
seriqps students of geography,, this 
also * .maxes- an admirable bedside 
bqok for those interested in..ecology. 


perceive that lie has been deluded 
»y < a loop in the time sequence 
t is a television piogrumme which 
lies before lus eyes, described wirli 
a pretty, deadpan wit, as are tile 
reflections thereon of lIic philoso¬ 
pher. • i 

Or there was the strange perform- 
Biu-e of St Joan in 1940, in South¬ 
ampton, when the role of Gilles de 
Ruts was performed by an actor who 
rejected Shaw's lines and substi¬ 
tuted the words of the man himself, 
executed to u day 500 years before. 

Because he is interested in a 
number of things, Mr Ayrton turns 
his seeing eye on to Piero della 
Francesca, Berlioz, Bernard Bercu- 
son, (ho composer Sousa, Dionysus 
ihc god, und a number of others. 
What, he sees is .entirely original, 
juiri, ntren, in iis Faitstiun fashion 
ieurned and illuriiinating. 

History 

Ai.dri'd, Cyril. Tutafiklicmum’s 

Egypt. 90pp. BBC. GOp. 

This .small but useful booklet wns 
published to .follow up, or supple¬ 
ment, tlic series of television-prri- 
grumnics produced during the spring 
and curly summer last year at the 
time of the British Museum exhibi¬ 
lion of the Treasures of Tutnnk- 
hamun. Cyril AJ'drcd wrote, or co¬ 
operated in the writing of, most of 
the scripts ill that series. The 
various programmes dealt with par¬ 
ticular aspects of Mfe in ancient 
Egypt, the material being drawn 
from widely separated periods; a 
certain homogeneity was provided 
by objects from the exhibition used 
(o Introduce each programme. 

Iii -this booklet ‘ Mr Aldred 
achieves a more consistent result, 
the majority of the illustrations 
(eighty in black-and-white, and 
eight hi colour) being more or.less 
of the time of TiUankhamun. Tils 
text is informative and accurate; it 
is arranged in ■ chapters which 
roughly correspond with the various 
parts of the television series—eg, 
" The People ", “ The Divine King ", 
“Officials of the King", “Artists 
nnd Artisans", " Man and ' (he 
Gods". Each chapter-consists of a 
Uvo-page introduction followed' by a 
generous number -of Mlustrations 
provided with long explanatory cap- 
tions, ■ 

'; Yutankhainun*S Egypt could' use¬ 
fully sfirile as a reliable fntroduction 
to, ancient Egypt of the New King¬ 
dom for older children, and for 

^ rs who do not warit rd be ovdr- 
.ed.with coo much text. ' . 

Megarry, ROBERTi Inns Ancient and 
. Modem. A.Topographical and His- 
. .torical Introduction to the Inns of 
...Court, ions of .Chancery, and‘Ser¬ 
jeants'. Inns. 57pp plus 14 plates. 

' Sclden Society. Paperback, El. -- 

This revised and ■ amplified Selden 
Society lecture has Interest not only 
in its legal bearing but for Its insight 
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iS n -!L" r «.J ,,divi, J llany < i esLrl : lwo rivals, hv James I’ai^mw 

iheiii ?!-«, “"i i“ ni,,,lbei uC <J* rei ‘ n turtle oniv) and Archie Chit 

iH em illusn med fi oin old prints. (Costa Rican turtle res«iich). 

Literature and Criticism Pkkry, RrcttAnn. rhe poi,,,- uv., hi*. 

Burns, Elizabeth and Tom (Editors). : 31Gpp. Newton A blur: David u ml 
.Sociology of Literature and Drama Charles. £3.95. 

Th ?2j; r c " BU yV- Paperb ^ k ' 9 °P- Pis well-written book seems to have 
-ine sociology of literature lias never been largely constructed within tha 
enjoyed ut Britain and America the confines oE the Northumberland 
Rcudeinic prestige it hns County Library, but full credit must 
attained In Europe. Its intellectual be given to the author for failing to 
roots aro almost entirely European, relate an anecdote and vet giving the 
as also are its principal exponents to- Impression of a familiarity with polar 
day. Ihc editors linve attempted to regions equal to that nf a Penry or 

,? pe " w ^ at - f- hey „ see e ?,M h , e Sc0tt - As rii introduction to tliu 
chi on 1c nrovinciahsin of British conditions and animal life uf the 
?"\^ n ' e f r J, < f l V cuk!,ro1 sl “ d,es nnd Arctic and Antarctic, this hook is 
try to estab ish an area of common excellent because of its persistent 
agreement by providing n •’ wide attempts to understand the ecotoEy 
rP^ !1 r er5 « l two areas and the adaptations 

l iA/i?ii Fiye ’ 'l* 1 b-ermode, that have been forced on its inhabit- 
flo d ^2“-', and w atti as aDts - WJth onlyTour half-tone plates, 
a ^ V V S ^ US8 ’ tu o d,nani i 1,0 diagrams and ttvonty' stippled 
rifwriVt 1, t« nd /- Til ° K, - Dlind drawings that embellish rathor than 

l^ n « m y reS liatZi ^struct, the book connot hopo to 

inexpensive price—and undoubtedly (AnUnah a? the Antic AnSSalS of 

adventmoiis department nf either m iQ nurlnv nf nni<> nriaii-innai 
sociology or literature. But - there po° ull d It 

wharoxnctlv bWo a,, ‘ 1 fre 9 l,en t , y presents more 

ccrnq of a ist nf 1 Kim p mention L R a n its rivals; libraries 

S ranso „fTh“‘e E e“avs i^ peSp, ot Icost slloultl lr » 10 1,1 b “ lh - 

roo wido, tlie eclectlcfsni too pro¬ 
nouniced, to do anything other than 
provide pointers. And the gup bet- LPrilltllOlOgy 
ween Europeans, on the one hand, n u. . 

and British and Americans, on the M Nr RT r P H AE ]i - 
other, is still vast. The “sqcinlogy” -*^1* 

comes exclusively from Europe: if i* 

we continue to describe most uf the ^ r nnomaM 8 /o' 

British and American representatives Volume 2. 818pp. Longman. 1 . 8 . 

B-s literary critics nr historians, it vyill This volume hinrks the completion 
really make Very little diffc-reiic'e. of the monumental "African Hand¬ 
book of Birds”. This final pert'fnl- 
* , « ' lows tho approach and fnnntu of its 

IvlOulClIIC well-known predecessors and the re* 

Gomfz. Joan, ilow Not to Die Young. for ? , e *!l ib i tS points 

224pp. Allen and Unwin. £2.50, S? ' rcdtt - !‘ dc th ® 

. . , ■ .. . boAk occupies a unique position us it 

Waunra little book was lust pub- standard reference work, presenting 
lished in America. It contains good essential information uuout every 
advice on how to live sensibly, giving species in an admirably concise 
a proper place to both a pleasing and manner. The only major drawback 
adequate diet and a reasonable throughout; has been tne small sl*e 
amount of exercise. Most of it bas D f the colour plate illustrations. This 
been said before prtd wdl. doubtless, stems to some extent from the plan 
be said again 1 but the multiple-choice D f tbo work, which has in many cases 
questions, 243 In number, arc new necessitated the re-use of individual 
and may stimulate interest. illustrations in different cambiiiar 


iuto London history and topography. 
It was delivered during a wait of the 
American Bar Association, for whose 
benefit Mr Justice Megarry reviewed 
what is known of the origin of .the 
Inns of Court, their relations with the 
courts of law, and their function as 
legal training-grounds. A map shows 
the location of the many extinct inns 
as well'as chose that remain; all are 


Natural History 

Bustard Robert.' Sea, 'Tvftlttf. 

N&tural,History and Conservation. 

' 220gp plus'. 24, plafos. ' Collins. 

I.®;./ :-. i-.-•- 

Robert Bustard's book is. a inlnq of 
information. Sea ■ turtles.' are 
descended froin terrestrial stock and 
have bad to make a living with some 
rather' fa appropriate equipment, 
With only seven extant species, the 
experiment: cannot be judged a 
wholehearted success and the 
depredations of man now' seriously 
threaten many of the species. Dr 
Bustard, known also for bis excellent 
work ‘ on Australian lizards, has 
worked principally on the turtles of 
the Queensland coast and his Inter- 
est in their breedingbiology led him 
very naturally into an active role'as 
a conservationist. His Involvement 
with his subject comes across very 
dearly and the book has a strong 
Australian emphasis. Nevertheless, 
it is more broadly based ihnn either 


Pkrry, RrcitARn. The Polar HV., Ids. 
• 31Gpp. Newton Abbut: David anil 
Charles. £3.95. 

This well-written book seems tu luive 
been largely constructed within the 
confines of tlie Northumberland 
County Library, but full credit must 
be given to the author for failing to 
relate an anecdote and yet giving tha 
Impression of a familiarity with polar 
regions equal to that nf a Peary or 
Scott. As rii introduction to tliu 
conditions and animal life uf the 
Arctic and Antarctic, this honk is 
excellent, because uf its persistent 
attempts to understand the ecology 
of the two areas and the adaptations 
that have been forced on its inhabit- 
an ts. WJ th on ly. four ha If-tono tala tea, 
no diagrams and twenty' stippled 
drawings that embellish rathor than 
instruct, the book cannot hopo tn 
fcairipete with the iwo recent lavish 
volumes by Bcrnurd Stonqliouso 
(Animals of the Arctic , Animate of 
the Antarctic ), which together entail 
the outlay of only an additional 
pound. Yet It is much ninra reud- 
nblo and frequently presents more 
Information Lhon its rivals; libraries 
at least should try to invest in bulb. 

Ornithology 

Mackwortr-Praed. C. W. and 
Grant, C. H. B. Birds of Vi'est 
Central and Western Africa. Afri¬ 
can Handbook of Birds Series 111, 
Volume 2. 818pp. Longman. £8. 
This volume hinrks the completion 
of the monumental "African Hand¬ 
book of Birds”. This final part fol¬ 
lows tho approach and format of its 
well-known predecessors and there 1 
fore exhibits the same strong points 
and failings: On the credit side the 
bodk occupies a unique position us it 
standard reference work, presenting 
essential information uuout every 
species in an admirably concise 
manner. The only major drawback 
throughout; has been tne small size 
of the colour plate illustrations. This 
stems to some extent from tlie plan 
of tbo work, which has in many cases 
necessitated the re-use of individual 
illustrations in different combina¬ 
tions. in each sorlqs. The problem 
would, however, have been .alleviated 
if it had been fpurid possible to 
snrend the.same.number of illustra¬ 
tions over.a Jaeger number .of plates. 
Plpte 49'in this latest volume is, a 
tantalizing repilrider of the aqqlity 
that might have, been thus achieved; 
this beautiful nano nf Babblers by 
Chloe Talbot-KelYy has the’ advan¬ 
tage of containing fewer species than 
most. Nevertheless, this book will 
be of inestimable value to the grow¬ 
ing number of field ornithologists 
active In West Africa. C. W. Mack- 
worth-Praed ls to be congratulated 
on his determination in carrying on 
this tremendous labour, single- 
handed after the death of C. II. B. 
Grant in 1958; In doing so, he bas 
rendered a signal service to orni¬ 
thology. 

Seth L. Wolhz’s The Proustian 
Community, which was reviewed in. 
our'middle-page article on April 13,' 
Is distributed In this country by the 1 
University of Lyndon Press at £4.25.. 
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AvrTOn; MfcnXxL.' rabrictdlons. 

224pp. Seeker and Warburg. T2.25. 

Michael Ayrton might have takeri ait 
his text a sentence froiri ■. Proust: 
"There are visual errors in time as 
well as in space." For iri tWse Short 
djgressiqps.from thy normal has 
tec ids imagination ToVe«.)ri a niaunar 
fitting for a maze-maker, among' 
arcane : fancies, anchored, certainly, 
to'reality, but as curious as the verbal ■ 
construction of Burton’s Anqfqtno 
of. Melancholy dr., Sir ' i'liomqs 
Browne’s UYn Burial. . , ti . 1 .. 

. 'He takdd,' say,Ki^rkcfe^ar^ at a 



mbs 

v" ! - '■ 


than thi: Sacrifice CEjm- 

tfons 1 do; for tlie peHeeti^'iierisible 
reason that Isaac was, not sac¬ 
rificed 1 ' : 1 . 

In the course of his Wudl??-he 

Elites 

iBgac and Abraham. Gradually, W* 


Art arid Ardilfectiirc , 

Sflcheverfill Sitwelli British Archi¬ 
tects and Ctaftswen* (Pun. ;85p.) 
Biography oriel Membra •; ' ! 

1 T' Tj- Cnluap: Free as a fttimrig 
4(|p0 i’. ,K, ■ 

.Economics • •'■ : . .•.'■! • 

' u Kari Manx : Uflpiw/. Translawdby 
Edon ^nd Cedar Paul--2 : voluniefc 
(Bverriuan. 80p e ac!i.> Arison Worm- 
aid: 'hitemotional Business. ( Pun. 

.7Sp.)'V'.- . • 

VB}c&oS:d ; 'c A -' 

creep's .Day, (Picador. 40p.) Marfa 

50p.)TBqiria< KilfoV { 


The . Big Chapel. (Fan. 40p.) Jack 
London:. The Call of the Wild. tPau. 
25p.) Frank OlCounor: Dau Dreams 
and other stories. The Holy .Doot 

f nd othdr Stories. (Pan. 35p ench.)^ 
amuel Richardson: : Pumcio. Edited; 
by 1 M- Kinkcad-Weekes. 2 voluntes. 
(PvcrymaiL 65p each.) W. M- Thack¬ 
eray:. ..The VfrgitiupM. Edited Uy.M. 
R. Ridley, Z volumes., (.Eveiynmii,, KJL 
each.), .: .. ^ 

History ;■ : ' 

‘ J. Ri Pole:. Foundations pf Ameri¬ 
can Independence i 763-1815. (t-'0ix- 

J— !• ‘ PH . 


(aaa. £1.25.) George VerhadsW: 

fyUdguage -"'‘v. ! /•.' ; 

‘ ! CasscWsXampact- Sptmish Enjiiish 
Bngltsh-Spmish^iDictionary., {ten.' 

fiOp-V’/r V •' W-:'-’. 

Lit &r a lure dad: Criticism ; > 


of-Saint Br&hdatv tha Navigator and- 
Tdlef.of' Irish i&tfn£i; (Clrili« Sriiytht. 
75p.) Frank- Kermocle:. Renaissance 
‘ Bsssys. .(Fqatana. f J:25.). - 
Phllqibphy .- \ 
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Walter Laqucitr.fEditor): .4 D/ctfon-' 
ary of Politics, (Pan. 75P-) i 

Religion •' 1 • ’ 

Wllllqm ^Stirtliiy': Proytiri /or 
Yonrig People., (Fmitnno. T 25n.l' 
Robert p. Lester: Theravadd- Bud¬ 
dhism in South-east Asia... (Univer¬ 
sity ’of ' Michigan Press. £1.50). 
Bhigtoaii -Shrce Pataujuli: i Aphor- 
isnis of Yoga, (Faber. 60p.) 

Sodlnl Studies ' 

Jean , ‘ Bourgeois Pi chat: Main . 

■Trends i« pornography. (Aiiqn and 
Unwin. 95p.) J. F. B. Goodman and 
T, G, Whittinghain: Show Stewards .' 
(Pan,.. 60p.) P. F. Laaursfeld: Main 
Trends in 'Sociology, • (Allen und. 
Urivrfn. £l,25.y; ,Jqtui 1 pipcen Afnin| 
Trends, ih, . /itlcr-disrfplmoryRe¬ 
search. (Allen-'-uud Utiwln; • «95pj)i 
Tean Piagot Trends hi' Ptyefio- >. 
ipso). (AU0n find VmvLrf. 85p.)l 
Albert L RalM jr: Tint Police and: 

Hie Publld. '‘(Yttle University Press-! 

£1.) , Ignacy’Stfclis (Editbr): Main] 
Trends in Economics. . (Allen ami 
Unwin. ifl5p.). Rosemary Stewart: 

How Computers Affect Management.". 
(Pan. 75p.). , “• 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


ASSOCIATION OP 
CDiViAlumk taAl.TI I 
UNIVERSITIES 

1IRKAHY AV4IS1 AYi'l i-.qvi'iei to 
• nil -.in^lirtuoJcJ in ,pt'Ci„|i/i>J lilil..!} In 
bii'* u<.i<lci»lc nliici In Ml'i-imibui) 
■□ill.il Mini/ uiibln lanq. tl.liri h> £h>» 
tu Ll.xiu mIii' l.un:hc>.*ii Vmh'IKii Ct'ni- 
mrnciun -willin' Ji-nritdi an <iiijiiiiLJilans. 
rare la re,' nriJ jil'. Oik Its InchiK ti.is- 

I lllc-.iliun. rui.iliijulng uni ihrMuq. 
ilifjry niiiilciiir tiuntlul; llbrBi i 
Qliiillllnjlu.il dfsIniMr. 

f'uilhci [bi r llbur.in Mum Sdiirljrt-. 
Ciiiirrai iTLSi. A.C.U.. if. IjurJon .sqn iw, 
toiUdli «( ill ii|*| . in whom .ij.plk.i- 
|Jon» in mi tv h»i «i,'i lumi linn M Mur. 


ROY AT. COUNTY 
OF BERKSHIRE 

APPULAI EONS die Inviieil Ear the Col- 
[ouini. HOST . bjum un L'ounif Llburi 
Hc-udauuiLcix. ■ Rending: ASSISI AN I 

hcimnl.S LIBRARIAN. 

.Sil.iri uinliin Ihe Sii.ci.il Sthk 101 lib 
Uluru, il.ill in t.'.lim 
I-uiiltir ruillniluib und n|'|tl IC.il 10 B- 
fount cun ht 'il'iilnuJ fruni iht lounii 
Llbruricm. Alihcv Mill HOuii.; Anter 
ioiiare, Rfidin* C li*ina J.iic |.w uppllca- 
Uuni ■ IuckIj)'. J2nil Mur. I** 7 3. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
DOLTON 

APPLICATIONS xre mvilcJ lr>jm Cbaf. 
it'Cil l.iluaijiipt lui Mie null lion o< 
CHI l DM BN'S LIBRARIAN ol ihr Cen¬ 
tral l.ll'iary. wiiliin API ilI.MUt-£2 |0f> 

t i.n.i t miner itHoinixiiini jmJ xiipllrail'in 
■iifiii .ihi.iinatilc Irnm ihc Bstanittiiincni 
and tViuvnnel CMUcct Vkkuim tliunc. 
Ci*ic Cun iq. ILiliun, in nu leiumca by 
|9lh Mur 

l'<cicrcncp will M uivcn lo cxlnmi 
Ld>.iI Uum nmem lilh.cn 

CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

I.OUL -YllUN COM Mi l l 11 

111 I OR I.IBIIARIaNS 
A I iii■ i.lbuilm in taka di.iric nl 
the lullcye Llbmri i. in hr 'Uppu.nird ai 
ejcli nl the cglK'sc* nitnt:i brio* *i Hi; 
Kill')' v.nic InJIcuiLd Anpllb'uilbins n/< 

^ *1 lid for Lhr f puns from pMinn-i hjt- 
d (dev mil i|n.<ltt latUwi And experience. 

LIT I L f Ill'll OR ARE II 
RIRMINMIIAM COI.I.COI CIK 
tiJilD AND UUNIISTIC AlllJi 
Snninic Roii. Dlriiilnurioni Bl IJB 

hail cnrrN tPcunicai. 
cui.i.rcni . , 

<Ve Rink Rojrt. Ulrmlnghjfn 
• Mitt hPS 

MAT I III W ROllriON 
„ iPf.iiN'ir.M. tOLttor 
Shrilubk hired, IIJuu nqfium A' 'DD 

. LECIUHFK riRAnr I 
IIUUKNVII I.F till LEC.F OP 
Xl'IllllEK Hiut AT ION 
, Munir Rnwl. il .nun* tile. 

nlrmlnuJum OMu JAP 

Rirarj ; Lecturer I: Cl.liMi la £1.4 » 

. Cumnirnrlnu mlufi a.xorJlnq In uunjtri 
In iciltwi qunlKiculluru tiAj experience. 

. t-ccrn-rt il; £;.,|iy to ij.im.i (iubj;n n> 

hlirlher iuiKeulun nnd for nil or unriii- 
. wilaii nn> br obiuliirj from the Pilncitvl 
. pi web ca Mr hi.' in a Ham Ihc voniplrld 

'..fe m* .swa^Vi'BJ’.fav" 


CRANFIKLD INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

lnvlirt Aiii'IL'ailiini foi llir Bppi-lninicnl 
or im AsSISTAN i' LIHRARlAN la work 
i'i lhe (tender Sailed Scriinn of the 
Inviliuic I Ibrnrv anil lo iindvrluke ionie 
rniDliiiiulny. I'rintitiJ li a p.M|iniliiiiu 
unliroliv Inilliullmi VI llli verm Ml) 
xuilenlv iludyliia for Mann or L>ecii»ul 
degrcei in science, (echnulugr und niun> 
mtm, TMs mull* in a heavy de¬ 
mand on Die lnfjrniulli)ii sue Ice* In Ihr 
Library where ihi< aorK h of u mricd 
and Imeresliuu nuiure. The onvn 
inpalnlCbl will I lave (hi; nppurlun.lv lo 
mriicipait- <n an InvrsIliHtlon Into un- 
line niei;iiiinlii.-d Inramiullon teirkul «iri- 
lenn, h Itli n terminal locau-d In Hie Lib* 
rnry and uslay idiloua null anal >1 •Id- 
buses. 

The minimum quhliricailnn will be a 
deqrce or (lio completion al u imo- year 
'ibrury caune. Salary within the AP. 
If/ill iculc (tl.S.l(l lo ti.Mil jili linnlimti 
Ihr initial Ular) belay tused on qumirica- 
(luni and expemnie. 

Fuitbei- ricilcuidrs and applfcatlon. 
forms Iraist Staff Records orfleer, Cran- 
ficld Iniilluic of Tevtinolaay. Crunfleli 
Bcdlord MKdJ OAL. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT LI HR AII IAN 

APPLICA rklNS. are invited fr..m 
quuliilcd Librailunc for the above PO*»T' 
In ihr Cull cue Library. APPllnnls ahcnifd 
be ublc to assist in iho orgunlsaihvn mid 
proieulne ul bulb boukf und non-book 

m. iterlali. 

1he i alarv leule fur a cliarlered llhraifnn 
ii In accordance ulili Hie N.I.C. grade 
kl.MO cd L2.IU0, ssllb placing accurcllcia 
lo experience. 

Apnllrnflun rorn\» and fun her iDfcirmfl* 
non 11 u m Me Principal. Uundce LoIIcho 
fii EdnCBUim. Park Place. Dundee, uni 
4HP. !«• vvhiun aiipiicjiion iluiuid he made 

n. n later thin Monday, 21 Mot, 1V7.«. 

DERBYSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

n^ , *iP L,t:< ' TroNS "*• Ins fled from qunll- 
nw but not aeceixarlly chHrlercd lihtur- 
lor a number of POSIS us assis- 
lAfJ* LIBRARIAN ni County Library 
(Iv-adquurirr* In Met lock und In N.G. 
Dtsbton (H-Q-. Sui elcs). 

the f.lhiarUiu Scnle 
(CI.3.W in *2.100 minimum fur a cliat- 
tcred librarian tlAWi. • 

» ilS ,l1 ? er drtall* and application forma 
!«"" L' 1 ® COanyi l.tfeiailatv. County l.|b- 
BFi on|tt«. Monocle, Dcrbriiiim 

DE4 JAO. l>> whom laiuit should hr re* 
lamed uiihlnM weeks ot the nppcji- 
unce of ihJx udinilseniuii. 


DOWN COUNTY COUNCIL 

UIIKAIIY SFItVICt 
APPLICATIONS -are invlicj for the 
PSr r-J V - S f IST A Nr LIBRARIAN 

n < C~rauai> Heuilqiiuitna. Bully- 
C'Hwi 1 LIU,n, ' BI1 » Sc,llc I<3.Ml to 
The person uppulnseU will have ihe 
i w .fcj" •nrlcd espfiirnca in- 
KJ5*“I ,he Dhhlic ui a mini- 

uet of Ihe IiudqiiiKcr't leans. Cun- 
slJerallon will be jlceu so qualified lib- 
ra Inn* s ,|,, j air not vei choitercd. Ktoir- 
Irilge Of rauik Mil be an aJer.ntuie. 


ledge uf mutlo Mil be an aJer.ntuge. 

ArPile ji luii /orm unJ conditions oi irr- 
s/ce are obialuoblr from Me tinderalined. 

**w*pI*s«I upnlicnitoits must be 
riXv-Ivcd not laser lll.lll J. |i m. Oil Thurs¬ 
day, JUI MM-.-IV7.I,. . 

L^tiasslng. dh^et « Indligci, «j|| dig. 


y • 

! • • 


. ANNUAL' • i 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES • = , • ! 

UNITED KINGDOM ' mi 

.OVERSEAS (Surface Mail) 1 iajia 

To order a subscript ion pieaso corpplete fhe coupon bdon> 

Anri nnsl if mlili iiiuif _r_i '___ . i . _;i_ . « 


‘ PnnUn|| House Square, London EC4P 4DE, or to nny of 
■I ■ indioMed ' 1,8 ?, , of Thc Times with the payment 

r-PRANCE ; . :f , 

' Tltnos Newspapers Limited, 8 rue Halevy, Paris, 9o. 

Ftfl.104.00' 

DENMARK 

P« a ™« fc B^ddislribullon, Hovedvaglsgade 8, M03. Copen- 
- Kr. 146.00 

- •,! - V . ■ ; -Vr':.,. ■: ... &Y Air Freight),.... .Kr.isg.M 

CANADA ' . . —- 


Tlinw, U'px' 4^, 

' (B/ Alf *$200 




& ^PImso . enter lUhitaclH 1 ^ 1 * 

■J-I, ~TBB jTIMUB LirfBARY Sl)ppli-M 




5 M 4.AbBgggS 


EALING 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Wd'HlInnili Library. Woodlands 
Avenue, Atiun. Wi BON 

ra) LIBRARIAN In CHARGE (AIM! 

(b> ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN lAPJI 

Candidates should be Cliaricrcd Lib 
uiriani -Suiiil- evening and .Salurdui 
iiulcs. Sularv vales pon Ca> £2.2uS la 
I2.4U} per annum inclusive, pent (b) 
(l.'JO* to L2.2UJ per annum InclusliC- 

Apnlicuilon furms and further purtlcu- 
HH flam the Rdniilrsr, Ealing Technical 
College. SI. Mary's Road. Ealing, WJ 
3RF, Closing dale JSili May, >97} 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 

Salary Scaler: General Administrative 
Grade 11.372 10 £2.032 par annum. Higher 
Clerical Grade £1,23? to £1,372 per vntium 
plus Cl26 per annum London, weighting. 

Grade according (o qun lid cal Ions. 

Tha RcglonnJ Architect wishes lo an- 
I point a TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN to 
set up a library and information service 
within fill Department- t 

AppIMailons (ra Invlicd Horn persons 
with prcvluus expcrlenco in un Archltcci's 
unite or .similar Meld, ■•rvli'rubli- Hlih u 
working kiuvwivdgc of CljSib cliiisttUk- 
Hun. 

Appllcaflon forms iiotufnahle by JJth 
May; and iub analisls from Heud of 
Manpower i92>, South West Mctronolilan 
Regional .Hospital Board. 4u Eastbourne 
Tteraca, London, WJ ;IQR. _ 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

MID-HERTS SCHOOLS LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

ASSISTANT DIVISIONAL SCHOOLS 
LIBRARIAN, MIJ-HcrU. bused ul 
llutfleld. restricted la loan 


tfleld, restricted 


MIJ-Hcrlf. bused ut 
local goicinmonl 
tnnd and W.dci 
. IV. Minimum 

Aisoclaicshtp of ilie Llb- 


Removal carcnsei, lodging ond irsrel- 
iini alia want a whete appropriate. 

Purtknlnra .from County Librarian. 
County Hall, Hertford. SOlJ BEJ. oppll- 
caiions within 14 dnye. 


NEWTON PARK COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

Bath 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from quail- 

K ' d librarians for the above POST In (lie 
rury of Hill college, which oilers courses 
[or the B.Pd. *nd Certificate of Education 
la wlda rvnae of tublccii. 

A qua I If] cation or interest in gelcnco or 
In children a UlcralurO would bo an ad v an- 
lage. 

Salary scale £1.310 lo £2,100. slatting 
point according to experience and quail- 
heu lions. 

Apply by tcim not later than iBih May 
end with ihe names Of Lwo referees, lo the 
Senior Administrative Officer, Newton 
Park College, Both BA2 9BN, from wlium 
further details may ce obtained. 


UPPER NORWOOD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Wusiow Hill. Crystal Palace. 

Londup, S.E.I9. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

This independent library, ilnanced Su-Su 
by Croydon and Laiuboth, requires a per¬ 
son of pratcailonal nealblllly who Is still 
[ascinaied by n career offering scopo with 
book, end people. Salary is on Librarians' 
Grade .(£1.251 lo £2.1140, plus il4J Lon¬ 
don vvolghllnu. plus Snturday (allernate 
nn/otli enhanced payv. storting point and 
jrule according lo qua 11 Oca I Inns. etc. 
Marling dole Is not rigid but da apply 
within thc next couple of weeks or so if 
Icier tiled. ' j 

Enquiries or details of qualifications. 
mo. experience if any. ptc.. to the Chief 
Librarian at the above address. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR 
THE BLIND 

APPOINTMENT OP ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from those 
rrorcialqnally or part-profroslonslly quall- 
!!*“■ The rtiit vacuncy (Rer. 4B> isalury, 
£1.230 10 £1 OlOi l« ng ASSISTANT. In 
Ihe cataloguing department; ibc appli¬ 
cant appointed Mil nliO bo concerned 
with sumo aids to readers" tmosily 
post and (elepbanei and tbt - Austin '* 
large prlni serKce. The seeood tRef. 
ill fialary £1^670-to tl.ism Isas ASSIS¬ 
TANT to the HEAD of circulation. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

required by l.C.I. for intcr-llhimy loan . 
duties at their Head Office Library Ih 1 
Wcnmlmiur, who** aubfcct covviaga In¬ 
cludes rrononiics.. manngamcot and 
science. •• o " levul standard of educa¬ 
tion. Previous library ; experience oeeea-., 
sary and some typing desirable. Ago IV 
W 21 . • ' . k ' -r 

Aprly Miss J. Pqack. fniporlol Chemi¬ 
cal House. MillOallk, S.w.L (34 M 44. 


LIBRARIAN 

Rsqulred ta- IBM tinned Kingdom for 
their Noillnghatn Gf/lco In work In a 
technical librury providing a literature 
end information servlet lo the branch 
'pertonncl. A isrrks Is also provided 
-for IBM customers sad the Librgrlon Is 
, encouraged to offer advice and aiiiiiqnco. 


G w. iw W |iuwHVi nun iub — AUiun 

W print jorvfce. The second tRef. 
■ £IATC-m I2.I3W la as ASSIS¬ 

TANT to the HEAD of CIRCULATION. 
Each pan baa a 33 lofKcc; hour. Mon- 
dry id Friday, week und quail her Tor 
lunch vouchers and sotlul workers pension 
fund. 

Applied! fons in writing, detailing age. 
quallhcalIons ndd expenence. quoting the 
.names Ol two rrfarces and beaded clearly 
with Iho reference number of lbs post 
2dlh 2 M B JV >H 1972 0r ‘ nie-.by 

, W- A- Miibford,. Dlrcatpr-General- 
Nutlonal lllbrary for iho’ Blind. 1 33 
- Great-Smith Street,'London SW1P JBU. 

• 1 - 1 - - j ' h" . 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE- 
POLYTECHNIC 

Billion Building, Ellison Place, 
Nswcasllo upon Tyne NB1 8ST 

tesMbrSV? 00 M P0 “‘ W * ta ,bi Po ! v ' 

TECHNICAL SBRV1CBS LIBRARIAN. 
Grade APS. lo coordinnre iho work of tbs 
Acquisi ilooi and Cataloguing Depart* 


An sllracilTB saliry will be offered plus 
■ffiu'S “plj. ” 0IW " Wmmltmeat. 

I P1“W wrlio With full details of ,«dn- 

UNIVERSITY Jop,LONDON 

SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND 
• '• J BASt BUROPRAN. STUDIES 

SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

imTBS 

lujge. Sslury on scoff. £1.443 by tSs io 


' & JT. m U Minimum Mlsryr 
Chartered Ltbrsrisas. r £ 1,689. 


' Further pa 
forms, rtiumal 
The Registrar. 


partial lira , nnd 
ubio by 23rd May, 


application 
i5?i. from 


^, 8T. THO^^I HOSPITAL 

London, fl.B.I 

DEPARTMENT OF CLINICAL 
BPIDBMIOLOOY AND SOCIAL 
MEDiCINB 

JUNIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

r. W i ry busy Reseach and Teaching 
Unit housed In tapwai* bulMIng close lo 
main borptal. Soroo tyjHbg. Throe peak*' 

‘•“r “ *'**'*' 


H0IU*. London WC|B 7HU. to whnoi 




anonM oo, not Mas tbsn K yean 
hive a mtnuboa] of flta O.C R. ! 
r kiwis at -"A" level) ’of which 

l.»i fof jrq 

W ! r 

_ . . .. ■Pkl 


mcrtl, . 

ed 31'• 8 


' MERSEY AND WEAVER ' 
RIVER AUTHORITY 

' WyiW ; APOlk*rtoan f«r > ^ 

•’ • fcpitftrjM# •’ 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

MTV 

LIBRARY 


Senior Assistant 

Newport Pagnell Library 

Senior Assistant 

School Library Service, 
Slough Region 
Salary: 

A.P.3 ei.803-E2.100 

NrJ.C. Conditions ol Service. 
Successful candidates sub* 
ject to medical examination. 
Removal expenses of up to 
£115 and lodgings allow¬ 
ance of £5 per week pend¬ 
ing removal. Mortgage ad¬ 
vances and guarantees also 
available In certain circum¬ 
stances. 

Applications (no forma) to¬ 
gether with the namea and 
addresses of lwo referees, 
to the County Librarian, 
County Offices, Aylesbury, 
Bucks, to be received by the 
31st May, 1973, from whom 
further details can be 
obtained. 


M.R.C. CLINICAL 
RESEARCH CENTRE. 

- (Norlhwlok Park Hospital) 
.Watfonf Road. 

Harrow; Mlddlaaaa, HA1 3UJ. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

required in tho John Squire 
Medical Library. Chartered 
Librarian, preferably with 
experience in a medical library and 
information retrieval systems. 
.Salary on icale £1,234 lo £2,240 
depending upon ago and expori- 
euco, plus on allowance of £73 to 
£IJ4 superannuation allowance. 

20 working days holiday plus pub¬ 
lic snd privilege day*. Further 
details ana application forms may 
be obtained from Mrs. I. Tucker- 
Bull. Please quoto ref ; 120/3A. 


80MERSET 

EDUCATION, COMMITTEE 

CL EVE DON COMPREHENSIVE 
.. SCHOOL 


VeSSm&at'Si ^ 

.wtH mtteptiTs additions ni 
wefit Brli to 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE ' . 

UNIVERSITY OF L6NDON 
, , . THE ju^RAjRY ' " " 

re- lnsUed 'for the 

RARY ASSfSTk -. 

,w Library. .Sanra ' 

ffifwws:-: 

profento«u|l uiiufaa- 
• ■ ( 8 . 

UpsUoallBoatlorii 

ion, BT«NS, from whom -■ 
fiber particulars mhy ba obtaiaad. 


•Modora School It It now In In second 
jeer of eoaprehenilro growlb. 

J* now invited from 

•SS'te? ,i ft 

AP3 (C1.S03 lo *2,100 per annum). 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
TOWER HAMLETS 
ASSISTANT ^CHfL^JREhTS 
Salary £l^74-£l,947 ' 

rIk P,l i«I9 A,r lQ. NS J nr ® .Inflied .from 
Irlbcaejunj .wkh appro orate qualUice- 
‘ ffiu and experience- 


hour, week i luperannoa-. 
.Ildn and aide pey gohemea. 

V Wrlie for further details end apblleoilon' 

Tpwn yHafl.. Farrfbl ShOare/London'U- 
»LN. or lelepboee 981 '037? *04 holff 


»LN._or feleoboee 98t '0077 MM’ hoA 
aDiwering aertIce). Pleode quote Ref. 9/fl. 
. yjCtoelna date 2aib May, .1973, • , 

WEST SUFFOLK* COUNTY 
' • COUNCIL - ■ 

■ LIBRARY SBRVfCB' 


NORTH RlOii^ 
OFYORKSRltf 
COUNTY COllK) 

COUNTY' 
LIBRARY 8ERY| 

ASSISTAmunMi 
DALES Mg 
HALIOMKim 

Appllcaiiou ua h, b , 

St 

L Llbrarlii with uaU 
bilk, lor faSJraJ 
Csllarlrk CanfuT^ 
mobile Dbruf. 7 

J ' Sttai 

uSL" 

Hsatlons id 4 upoinoL 

Removal erpenw nf'g| 
allqinuice* parabfg s ■ 
cases. • 

Appllcallon form HI l 
pankulars hdn ik c 
Librarian, Oouaty Unrl 
qua fieri, OrionurLwi 
NortliaUetton, * Y«£tta 
IDF, lo wtun Hat oh 
returned not Utauati 
May, 197), 


mm ADVERTISEMENTS 


liyil Aircraft Establishment, l-arnborough 


Librarian 


.. i a i n a team of Librarians based in thc 
tin Library, each concentrating on tha Utere- 
Mini a group of subjects. The ream is divided 
ka three groups and the successful candidate 


"“mat, ■ o “ oo ‘-- 

dive School . 
d bulldinoe ' 
being built, 

_ . . Bristol and weiioh- 


in mm 

r 1 i umiml 

^ ™pj 

Sub- 

Librarian 

Applicatione era W* 
newly eBlBblbhedpM^ 
Librarian in Ihe UnwU 
rary. Applicants 
a good honours <f«gm 
ferabiy In the Socbi* 
and nave bid 
experledoe In, In Ml 
researoh library- Pits 
library qualiflodow" 
additional reconpl* 
The poat wlll .lnwM 
admlnlalratlpn \ogmt 
some overall 
tha Sdolal Sdflftwfff 
The salary flcefaff** 1 
to £4,614 IgghfF 
berahlp. of FS8U- . v. 
Furtherparticul"* 
tlon forms we 
the AMtotam flwwf 
.llehment), »t -wfl* 

toufl/iDorflBffb V* 


NORTHERN CJJJjjl 
COLLEQEOFn^ 
Coach Un9,HW c y ,, 

upon Tyne, NET. W;- 




kadreegroups and the successful candidate 
Shfsfl the group serving RAE Dejmrtmems 
tftmtd with avionics, instrumentation, radio, 
fXttmd weapons ■ 

rtfi'M t till include the selection, classification, 
etfrruing and indexing af books, periodicals 
lirttearch reports for use by scientific staff. 
Utr duties involve recording the subject m- 
wttt of library users and arranging aistribu- 
fa dialing with subject enquiries and 
Wsteauhical work, and supervising small 
Into! libraries in Departments. 

tniiietei must be qualified librarians with 
eltctt five years* experience. 

iiJARY SCALE: £2,3Q1-£2,8Q9. Promotion 
m (ptett, Non-contributory pension scheme, 
hr full details and art application form (to be 
n fined by 5 June 1973) write to Civil Service 
(tfunfiHcm, JUencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
Kit US, or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 
ol. 500 or LONDON 01-839 1992 (24-hour aiu- 
nrlnt service), quoting G(2)/628. 


iioishry of Defence 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 


MVAC London Development Centre produces 
iWrtfr software arid le part of the world-wide 
■pVaC computer-organisation. • • • 

JjiWMent. .Librarian la currently seeking an 
Wwnl.who will lake over the day-to-day run : 
Hg-OfoUr teohnlcal, library. Duties wlll' fnclude 
BWrii calafoflulnQ . and ol^eslfylng .company . 
[SB 61 , Olte'n, of .a highly confidential natural. 
k Wf fl [n the development of a dofndrehdnalve 
byatem a^id; an ef(eo|(ve Journal •' 

male of female, aged 25-40, should 
?wWied librarians vyllh at least ,3 years' 
WWBwe In ft apeolallaed library. •• 

Jj^WloUablfi, but very much dependent upon 
.5SW- New llbrani acoommodailon. Young 


^Verivlrohment. 


^ Phlot^ 008 ° r wrlte ,0r ®PPHcation form to 
jS**> ; Ptparimeni 

SieSi!/ 1 ^° n D *v*lopnientCentra *'! 
fll-402 5474. . 


ssimmis iff 2 K i sig 

Jb®. i *** • ; «|S» 


AppllOflllflM JF* ^ 

?.StVJS; 

qUalincatlOTlI ■■■ 

din&s*- 

lh« abQi^JfW 





National Materials Handling Centre 

Assistant 

Information Officer 

Applicatione are invited for the post of Assistant 
Information Officer al the National Materials Handling 
Centre, the Advisory and Research Centre for Movement 
end Storage Systems in Production and Distribution, 
at Cranfield Institute of Technology. 

The person appointed will be mainly responsible for the 
production of an abstracting journal and will assist In 
the answering of enquiries and development of a 
retrieval system. Applicants should be . qualified 
librarians with a definite Interest In specialised library 
and Information work and the application of co-ordinate 
Indexing systems. A knowledge of foreign languages 
would be an added advantage. 

84W on. the scale APa (£1,53(>-£1.803); 

Further dataj|e and application form from;' • • ■- 

'■ Tha Director 

Ml ■ - National Materials Handling Centre 
eranftyld Institute of Technology 
. .--CranffaidrBedford »••••% 

. H I ■ - -T^S Cranfield 923 (023 045 329} .'. 


Assistant 

Information 

Officer 

Kellogg Is one of Ilia woild's 1codLi<l iii :0 tc-nlra.’ir-n 

lOrvlng tha pctraleurn and -lii-irv.Ql Induii,/. 

The piovklon of oid*nty and lime I y enouoi<ifn rjjiniYit-r.Jnl and 
nmkallng Informalion is a '.veil focognizml null v»oort«ul 
within ihe coni pony. The reaponsibil'ly Ic-r iiui i«jis v.'ilt tl,« 
Infonnatlon Centre. Our pieient activitios find plan# loj II.■ 
future call for an evpanslon ol this sarvico. 

Candidates must have M least 1.<o S:->l><"‘err.e in a 

gfntilar capacity although net necossnrily in enjlneerinf or 
cortraciino. It 1* most lii'ipoitant that randidetos Bhovld 
possess an 'tnfoimoiion initl&iiva' fo anii^tpa t«> lequesii for 
Information ihiougit an ability lo link the currant and future 
tnieieeu of ihe company with ihe msneiiol v-lucli li being 
■conn 1 4. 

F>8feiencflwill be givenioMMdidateswklt hp'iifl e^psiience 
and OwabDUy fo read French, 

An eppropriat* salary vvfll bo paid and sifrai tli'g i .voikfno 
condHoai and generous benefits apply, 
jh Pfeasotppfyto Anne Bernard nr 

kclloso iNTen national corporation 

SliTcMim'jtnH IkEUDGgI 

UMTA LontfoiiWIM2AD. 

WmUt [ TeVptani 0l-4flfi 4444, \SU 



nrioray 

&nairn 

county 

library 


■ Middlesex 
, . Polytechnic 

"Xi ■ :■■■■ •.•:: at Hendon 

Library Assistants 

Part/Full Time 

required for wide range of general duties. ■ 

The full-time, poflitlon J» suitable for a graduate who wishes 
to obtain, experience. in. a library before taking a Post¬ 
graduate course In librarlanamp.. \ . . : 

Salary ivithln the scale^ rifling to • £J.3 M e per annum wJUi 
possible progression to £1»464 and or £*,635 per annum Indu- 

■ • j- » x , -. ’, » 

AiJblitatloh forihs, to be returned aaioon a» possibly from 
SuhMW TL8/5I\ MIddWe* Polytichnfcat Hendon, 
The Burroughs, Loudon NW4 4HT. : . • • • j 


Applications are Invited from 

CHARTERED 

LIBRARIANS 

for poale In 'a developing County Lib raiy service wilh 
■ headquartors In Elgin. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN, FORRES. A new library (3,000 
eq. ft.) will be opened within ihe new community centre 
at Forras In .August The Branch Librarian will be 
expected to lake an active part In the cultural pursuits 
of the Centre and of the wider community and will alsq 
be requited to foster children’s reading and oo-opsra- 
tloh wfth schools. -v 

LOCAL HISTORY LIBRARIAN. The barton eppotfUful 
1 will be required to maintain Ihe eyatematio-arrange¬ 
ment,'cataloguing. Indexing and storage of Ihe whole 
range of materials relating lo Ihe history of the Moray 
area and facilitate their use and development 
SENIOR ASSISTANT, HEADQUARTERS. Areas Ot res- 

E onslbllily will Include reference services, Block circu- 
itlon ana book binding. ,-;' 

, Ail Senior Aesistanls participate In Ihe book seleclfon 
team of eight Chartered Librarians end in readers’ ad- 
■vlsory work. . • 

Moray and Nairn offers scenic beauty, clean air and 
a pleasant environment. Forres ta a pleasing holiday 
•resort; recreational facilities ai nearby Flndhom Bay 
Include sailing, fishing and waler-skflng. 

Salaries: Librarians'grade £1,689 to E2.IOO. 

' ApptfqaUoW should bs submitted : to the undersigned. 
Closing date: 18th May, 1073. 

F.J. GuUirle, . 

County Librarian, Grant Lodge, 

Cooper Park, Elgin. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF: 


PIMM quo!* Rifereoeo TLA 11 . 

TXAINB* ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN re- 
qulrM for DomnwmatY Film Pioduo- 

Sk^iJfa».'£!3JK£ 

Troiqiog. jq, fUft BonOlo* wtU-b* - 


■ -V,r„‘ w - . . UaL"Training'in raiB trandlliii ortU-bo - 

; INTERNATIONAL - flltoa. hut oopUraat muit Ba^nalwstg • 

I -• * .. ' AFFAIRS la 

L 1..L ™ “?• •*:• ‘toe, COi Mia P. Dowling. late FU»*:, 

WtaBUeah#*^’' ?; 
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t Advertisements: ^ 

Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 

Other Categories':' ■ 

%^>V ^ ='■ : . t Itcsearchcrff ^ -'v 

jRwiifcsiHt: >e^dW81 v< : ^ GolnB and MCftalCoUectinJ 

For Sale en4 Wanted : 


Order Form 

Please tiff in, tie fbriii Ibelow iii block capitals, with the copy for 
your annotmbemeipt afid send it t^tH^ address below. : 

per ltift <Min< 70p) Box Number iSp Extra; 1 1 .' *'• 

, V- . '• !'* ; -V..’! ' • 

siafev^- ilL*• .■ ADDRESS; 


•. EfttaUt' fain i ^ . ‘ '-'ir 4 





SEPICAflON REQUIRED - 1^,^.. ISSUE PATB/8 ^ 

RS arid fib^ kEPLIES TO i Classified Advertfsement Dept, The Times Literary 
utreni,' PrinVfcg Ho^d Squarc, Lpndoa* EC4P 4DE. TeL 01-236 2COO ex*; 280. 































